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Potes. 


THE REV. R. 8. HAWKER, OF MORWENSTOW. 
(Continued from p. 405.) 

Il. The Trelawny Ballad.—It has often been 
the fate of ballad writers to have their works se- 
sag from their names. Mr. Hawker seems to 

ve suffered from this injustice to a most extra- 
ordinary degree. “It is time,” he writes, on one 
occasion, when making some public protest, “to 
put.a stop, if possible, to the daring robbery per- 

rated on my brain and pen, and that continually.” 
ever, perhaps, had a poet so much difficulty in 
connecting himself with his poems. The pages of 
“N. & Q.” have occasionally been the vehicle for 
eliciting information as to the authorship of cer- 
tain of his pieces. In 1* §. viii. 564, one of the 
verses in the very fine poem called Morwenna 
Statio was inquired about ; and one correspondent 
(ix. 17) in reply asserted that a time would come 
when these and other compositions of the writer 
would be better known, and more duly valued 
by the English mind. The author himself refers 
to this very inquiry, saying that the verse was 
“from a volume of mine published by Masters in 
1846, called Echoes from Old Cornwall, which did 
not, does not sell, but contains poetry that I think 
will be appreciated one day when I am gone.” 
This letter, dated Dec. 13, 1853, has all the traces 
of being written, as he says, after “a severe attack 
of illness.” 





The song of the Devonshire Bayard, Sir Beville, 
published in your pages, 2"! §. xii. 430, found a 
wo mutato nomine, in a well-known north of 

ngland collection of ballads, it having been 
discovered, as the editor of the collection said, “ in 
an old oak chest at ”! It may have been that 
the vicar, who loved a joke, was at the bottom of 
this affair. 

The circumstances connected with Mr. Hawker’s 
ballad on Bishop Trelawny, called The Song of 
the Western Men, are still more singular. When 
Bishop of Bristol, Trelawny, who was a man of 
considerable personal intrepidity, and whose cha- 
racter at large may be derived from the dedication 
of Atterbury’s Sermons, which were inscribed to 
him, was one of the Seven Bishops who were im- 
prisoned by James II. The editor of “ N. & Q.” 
(24 S. xi. 16) called attention to the error into 
which both Lord Macaulay and Sir Walter Scott 
had fallen in supposing that the ballad belonged 
to the reign of James II.; and Scott’s references 
to it, in the essay prefixed to his Minstrelsy, were 
quoted. Macaulay’s mention of it occurs in the 
very brilliant chapter (viii. sub an. 1688) which 
relates to the trial and acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops. After relating how the people of Corn- 
wall were moved by the danger of their country- 
man, he says that “all over the county the peasants 
[sang a song, the historian at first wrote inelegantly, 
vol. ii. 371, edition of 1849 ; but he afterwards 
altered it to] chanted a ballad, of which the burden 
is still remembered : 

‘ And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die? 

Then thirty thousand Cornish boys will know the 

reason why.’” 
This was all that was said in the early edition ; 
but Macaulay afterwards added : “ The miners from 
their caverns re-echoed the song with a variation : 
‘Then twenty thousand underground will know the 

reason why’” 
(Tauchnitz ed., iii. 186). This latter paragraph 
was due to a letter which Mr. Hawker wrote to 
the historian, who, in a foot-note, made the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment : “This fact was com- 
municated to me in the most obliging manner by 
the Reverend R. S. Hawker of Morwenstow in 
Cornwall.” 

In Household Words a similar mistake was 
made as to the authorship of the poem; but I 
have not been able to find the place. There was 
an acknowledgment of the error ; and Mr. Hawker 
afterwards contributed three papers to the pages 
of this serial. 

The Percy Society, of all authorities, made the 
same blunder as Sir Walter Scott. In their vo- 
lume, entitled Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs 
of the Peasantry of England, collected and edited 
by J. H. Dixon, 1846, they “ collected” the Tre- 
lawny ballad (No. 36), and edited it with the 
following note (p. 232) :— 
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“This spirited song was written at the time of the 
committal of Bishop Trelawny to the Tower, in 1688, 
for his defence of the Protestant religion. He was then 
Bishop of Bristol, but in the same year was made Bishop 
of Exeter, and in 1707 was translated to Winchester. 
The song has been handed down traditionally since 1688, 
and has never appeared in print, except in a work of 
limited circulation, edited by the late Davies Gilbert.” 
As to this use of his song the vicar writes :— 

“ A friend informs me that amongst others who have 
been deceived into a notion that my Ballad was the ori- 
ginal song of James the 2nd’s time is a Society in Lon- 
don called I think The Percy Society. Can you tell me 
anything about it? If they have stated this in Print it 
should be contradicted.” 

In the later editions of this song the author 
made an artistic alteration in the fifth verse. In 
his Ecclesia, 1840, the last two lines of that verse 
stood thus :— 

*“ Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all, 
To better men than you !” 

The emendation was :— 

“ Here's men as good as you !” 
Mr. Hawker’s delicate poetic ear must have been 
offended at an alteration made in this line by the 
Percy Society, who printed it thus :— 

“ Here are better men than you !” 

In a presentation volume of the Ecclesia (to be 
referred to in the succeeding note) there is in Mr. 
Hawker’s hand the following note on this song :— 

“Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Dickens, and the Percy Society 
have all done me the honour to suppose my lines to have 
been - — Ballad of the time of James the Second. 

Macaulay’s original reference to the matter has 
been repeated with a deep colouring by other 
writers ; by no one so much as by Miss Strick- 
land in her Lives of the Seven Bishops. She writes 
(p. 366) :— 

“ All the West was in an agony of rage and excite- 
ment. Ballads were made, and are sung even now, of 
Cornish men knocking at London gates to inquire news 
of Trelawny, whose head was considered to be in 
danger :— 

‘ And have they fixed the where and when, 
And must Trelawny die! 
Then thirty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why !’” 

The author allowed the song to appear in Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days (i. 747), where an historical 
explanation is also given. The song has the post 
of honour, with a note, in the Cornish Ballads, 
1869 ; but in the Records of the Western Shore, 
1832, it occupied the last place, the author stating 
that he published it “merely to state that it is an 
early composition of my own” (p. 56). Can any 
contemporary evidence be produced of the excite- 
ment in Cornwall to which Macaulay alludes? 
The historical circumstance seems to have taken 
a colour from the ballad. Mr. Hawker must 
have been often troubled by incredulous persons 
asking him how much of the well-known poem 





was really ancient. To a correspondent he writes, 
under date of Nov. 4, 1853, as follows :— 


“In reply to your kind note, I beg to say that not a 
trace of the original Trelawny Ballad beside the Two 
lines of the Chorus which are incorporated in my So 
have ever turned up. There is a variation in that The 
Chorus hardly worth noting, but it rans— 

‘ There 's twice ten thousand under ground,’ &c. 

The probable sources of farther discovery known to me, 
but unexamined for lack of opportunity, are ‘The Book’ 
at St. Michael's Mount, filled with Cornish Mem“, and 
the Tetcott Hunting Book, which belonged to Old Mr. 
Arscott. .. I will write to Mr. Paul Molesworth [cousin 
to Sir Wm. Molesworth}, and enquire about the Hunting 
Book forthwith.” 

Again :— 

“TI have received yesterday Sir Wm. Molesworth’s 
leave to obtain the old Tetcott Hunting Journal. If any 
contents are available I shall print them.” 

Joun E. Barrer. 

Stretford, Manchester. 

(To be continued.) 





A FEW NOTES ON THE FOUR VOLUMES OF 
“STATE POEMS.” 

No one will deny the valuable illustrations of 
history afforded by political songs and satires ; and 
it has for some time been my intention to furnish 
the readers of “N. & Q.” with a series of notes 
upon the various collections of these effusions, 
printed in London in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth and early part of the following century. 
My shelves are particularly rich in this department 
of literature, from the Ratts Rhimed to Death, 
1660, to the New Ministry, 1742, and I hope ere 
long to carry out my intention of describing these 
books in a manner that may be found useful to 
those engaged in historical researches. At present 
I merely wish to make a few notes on the valuable 
collection, in four volumes, known as the State 
Poems. 

In the Fourth Series of “ N. & Q.” is a valuable 
paper, by my friend Mr. Tuoms, on this subject, 
to which my remarks may be considered as sup- 
plementary. 

Mr. Tuoms mentions the Collection of Poems 
on Affairs of State, described in the Bibliotheca 
Anglo Poetica, which he says “is generally con- 
sidered the first edition” of the larger work. 
never met with any statement to this effect, and 
am at a loss to know its origin. The two collec- 
tions, although of course, in some cases, using the 
same materials, are totally distinct from each other 
as publications. The copy of the first printed 
work, now before me, may be thus described :— 

“ A Collection of Poems on Affairs of State, viz. [Here 
follow the names of some of the poems]. By Sy reente! 
Marvel], Esq., and other Eminent Wits. Most whereo 
never before Printed. London, Printed in the year 
MDCLXXXIX.” 4to. pp. 33. 

“The Second Part of the Collection of Poems on 
Affuirs of State, viz. |The names of the principal poems). 
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By A[ndrew] M[arvel], and other Eminent Wits. None 
po Ban ever before Printed. London, Printed in the 
year 1689.” 4to. pp. 30. 

“The Third Part of the Collection of Poems on Af- 
fairs of State, containing Esquire Marvel’s further In- 
troductions to a Painter, and the late Lord Rochester’s 
Farewel. London, Printed in the year MDCLXXXIX.” 


Ato. RR. 30. - 

“The Fourth (and Last) Collection of Poems, Satyrs, 
Songs, &c. [The names of twelve pieces here follow. | 
Most of which never before Printed. London, Printed 
Anno Dom., 1689.” 4to. pp. 33. 

It will be seen that these four parts contain 
considerably more than the ninety-two pages men- 
tioned in the Bibliotheca Poetica, and I think they 
may be dismissed, as far as regards their connexion 
with the larger and more important work. 

With respect to the State Poems, Mr. Taoms 
is not able to give the dates of the first editions of 
the separate volumes ; but he believes they were 
“made up of a number of separate parts, originally 
issued from time to time.” I do not think this 
was the case. The first volume is in two parts, 
and was originally issued at different times ; but 
the remaining volumes were published (at least so 
it appears to me) each ina complete form. The 
copy before me may thus be briefly described :— 

“ Poems on Affairs of State: from the Time of Oliver 
Cromwell to the Abdication of K. James the Second, &c. 
Now carefully examined with the Originals, and Published 
without any Castration. Printed in the year 1697.” 8vo. 
pp. 264. 

A second title-page, beginning :— 

“State Poems; continued from the Time of 0. Crom- 
well to the year 1697,&c. Printedin the year mpcxorx.” 
Pp. 264. Prefaces and Indexes to both parts. 

“Poems on Affairs of State, from the Reign of K. 
James the First to this present year 1703. Vol. ii. 
Printed in the year 1703.” Pp. 471. Preface and Table 
of Contents. 

“ Poems on Affairs of State, from 1640 to this present 
~ 1704. Vol. iii. Printed in the year 1704.” Pp. 468. 
ndex, but no Preface. 

“ Poems on Affairs of State, from the year 1620 to the 
ear 1707. Vol.iv. Printed in the year 1707.” Pp. 468. 

reface, Advertisement, and Index. 

The State Poems were subsequently issued in 

four volumes with this imprint :— 

“London, Printed for Thomas Tebb and Theoph. 
Sanders in Little Britain, Edw. Symon, at the Black 
Bull in Cornhill, and Francis Clay at the Bible without 
Temple Bar, MDCCXVI.” 

In connexion with this subject, I may mention 
& very rare quarto, in three distinct parts, entitled : 

“A Collection of the Newest and Most Ingenious 
Poems, Songs, Catches, &c., against Popery, relating to 
the Times. Several of which never before Printed. 
London, Printed in the year mpcuxxxrx.” Part i. 
pp. 32; Part ii. pp. 31; Part iii. pp. 32. 

Perry possessed a copy of this work, which is 
described in his sale catalogue as having a fourth 
part ; but I am inclined to think that the addi- 
tional part was nothing more than a copy of the 
fourth part of the collection described at the be- 
ginning of this paper. The two works are dis- 





tinguished by the different modes of printing, the 
first being in single columns, widely spread out, 
the latter in closely printed double columns. The 
contents of this last-named work are extremely 
curious, containing many of the lighter “satyrs” 
afterwards found in the State Poems, but here 
printed for the first time. 

As regards the authors and original publishers 

of the most important of the satirical songs and 
poems contained in these volumes, it is almost 
vain to inquire. Matthew Taubman and Nathaniel 
Thompson were editors of several rare collections, 
and from the prefaces to these works we learn a 
few curious particulars. The latter in his Preface 
to his Collection of Eighty-Six Loyal Poems, 1685, 
says that most of the contents of the volume were 
of his “own printing” in broadside ; one of the 
poems, he says, 
“That particular poem called A Dialogue betwixt the 
Devil and the Ignoramus Doctor, having cost me little 
less than forty pounds ; for the worthy hobin Hog, the 
engineer of the faction, and the assistant sweating master 
to the great beuk-blawer Titus, partly in vindication of 
the Whig Dagon, the Popish Plot, was generously 
pleased to out-law me in the Crown office for printing 
that Dialogue.” 

A few of the original broadsides of the pieces 
contained in these volumes have been preserved 
in our public libraries, and some may be found in 
MS. in the same repositories. On the whole, we 
cannot but be grateful to those editors and pub- 
lishers who saved so many clever and interesting 
rhymes from destruction, and handed them down 
to us in the volumes which have just been de- 
scribed. Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Tue W. H. on Witt or SHakspere’s Sonnets. 
—The chance of the “H.” meaning a Hughes, 
because of the printing of “hues” as “ Hews” in 
the original Quarto of 1609, sonnet 20,— 

“ A man in hew all Hews in his controwling,” 

—is well known. Mr. Harold Littledale has lately 
noted, too, that Chapman mentioned a Robert 
Hews as one of his Homer friends. I therefore 
asked Colonel Chester whether his searches in the 
Wills Office had revealed any Hughes near the 
time of Shakspere’s death, who would answer to 
Shakspere’s or Chapman’s “ Hews.” His answer 
follows :— 

“The will of William Heughes, citizen and grocer of 
London, was dated Sep. 20, 1598, he being shortly to 
take a voyage beyond seas. He left all his possessions to 
Elizabeth Stevenson (no relationship mentioned), and 
she proved the will as executrix. June 27, 1600. 

“The will of Wm. Hughse, of Higham Ferrers, co. 
Northampton, Eoq., dated Aug. 15, 1600, was proved 
Oct. 11 following by his relict Anne. Nothing is said 
about London, and all his interest appears to have been 
in Northamptonshire. 

“ The will of Wm. Hughes, Bishop of St. Asaph, dated 
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Oct. 16, 1597, with a codicil Nov. 14, 1600, was proved 
Nov. 29, 1600, by his relict Lucy. His estate was all in 
Flintshire, and he mentioned no relations except a 
daughter Anne. 

“The will of Wm. Hughes, of Idmiston, co. Wilts, 
dated March 25, 1606, was proved Nov. 26 following. 
He was evidently in very humble life. 

“ The will of Wm. Hewes, of Southminster, co. Essex, 
eoman, dated June 13, 1615, was proved July 27 fol- 
‘owing by the relict Alice. He was evidently a plain 

farmer. 

“The will of Robert Hewes, of St. Peter’s, in the 
Tower of London, tailor, without date, was proved Oct. 3, 
1614, by the relict Elizabeth. He was evidently a tailor, 
and nothing more. 

“The nuncupative will of William Huishe, of Dary- 
ford, co. Somerset, Gent., made Oct. 11,1599, was proved 
the 27th of same month. 

“The will of William Huishe, of Aller, co. Somerset, 
Gent., dated May 8, 1611, was proved June 12 following. 

“There are no other wills of William and Robert, 
with surnames anything like Hews, from 1598 to 1619, 
both inclusive, oul none of these, I am satisfied, can be 
that of Shak ’s‘W. H.’ 

“The will of William Hughes, of Bishops Canning, 
Wilts, yeoman, dated April 21, 1621, was proved May 22, 
1623. 


“The will of William Hughes, of Burford, co. Wilts, 
clerk, dated Jan. 11, 1644/5, was proved June 5, 1647. 
“The will of William Hewes, of Wilton, Wilts, Gent., 
dated Oct. 6, 1643, was proved Nov. 29, 1649. 
“ Evidently neither was your man, and there are no 
others of the name down to 1650. 
“Jos. L, CuestEr.” 


F. J. F. 


CLEeveLANn’s ALLUsIons TO SHAKSPEARE.— 
Cleveland, the Cavalier poet, was essentially a 
Jonson man, and shows but little trace of the 
influence of Shakspeare. He has, I think, but two 
references to any of his characters—in both cases 
to Falstaff—one to the “buckram men,” and the 
other to 
“ The flea that Falstaff damn’d thus lewdly shows 

Tormented in the flames of Bardolph’s nose.” 

In his two elegies upon Ben Jonson there are 
three direct allusions to Shakspeare—the first a 
sorry conceit :— 

** What thou wert, like th’ hard Oracles of old, 

Without an Extasie cannot be told. 

We must be ravisht first, thou must infuse 

Thy self into us both the Theme and Muse : 

Else, aes we all —- to make thy Hearse 

Our Works) so that ’t had been but one great Verse : 

Though the Priest had translated for that time 

The Li , and buried thee in Rhyme: 

So that in Meeter, we had heard it said 

Poetick Dust is to Poetick laid, 

And a that Dust be Shakespear's, thou might’st 
ve 

Not his Room, but the Poet for thy Grave ; 

So that as thou didst Prince of Numbers dye 

And live, so thou mightest in Numbers lie.” 


and the others disparaging :— 
“ Whatsoe’er was strange, 
Or borrowed, in thee did grow thine by th’ Change. 
Who without Latin helps hadst been as rare 
As Beaumont, Fletcher, or as Shakespear were, 





And like them, from thy Native Stock couldst say, 
Poets and Kings are not born every day.” 
“‘ Shakespear may make Griefs merry, Beaumont's Stile 
Ravish and melt Anger into a Smile ; 
In Winter Nights, or after Meals, they be, 
I must confess very good Company ; 
But thou exact’st our best Hours routes, 
We may read them, we ought to study thee.” 
Shakspeare was probably one of the writers 
satirized in the following passage :— 
“Thy Scene was free from Monsters, no hard Plot 
Call’d down a God t’ unty th’ unlikely Knot. 
The Stage was still a Stage, two Entrances 
Were not two Parts o’ th’ World disjoyn’d by th’ seas ; 
Thine were Land-Tragedies, no Prince was found 
To swim a whole Scene out, then o’ th’ Stage drown’d. 
Pitcht Fields, as Red-bull Wars, still felt by Doom, 
Thou lajdst no Sieges to the Musick Room.” 
Cleveland died in 1658. I quote from the edi- 
tion of his Works, Lond., 1687. 
C. Extior Browns. 


“Hamer,” Acr 1. sc. 3.—I was glad to see 
Mr. Waurston’s note, 5" §. v. 143; and because 
the whole passage runs on dress, even the word 
“ chief” seems hyper-superfluous, the plain sense 
being :—[Let as] costly [be] thy habit as thy purse 
can buy [1], but not express’d in fancy ; [and let 
it be] rich, [but] not gaudy; for the apparel oft 
proclaims the man, onl oe in France of the best 
rank and station are most select and generous in 
that [apparel]. J. BEALE. 


“Scarre” (All’s Well, iv. 2.)\—This word was 
certainly used with more licence than we now 
accord to scare. Gayton, in his Festivious Notes 
upon Don Quixote, Lond., 1654, remarks upon the 
Don’s sudden remembrance of the fact that he had 
not received knighthood, “This was a horrible 
scarre, and enough to have crushed our cock of 
the game in the egg” ©. 5). Again, in comment- 
ing upon the passage describing the thrashing of 
Don Quixote by the host whose wine skins he Thad 
destroyed, he says, “‘Poets will write whole volumes 
of this scarre” (p. 218), which is a quotation from 
Brewer's Lingua, but not marked as such by being 
printed in italics, as customary with Gayton. 
Cleveland also, in his poem on The Times, has— 

“In what black lines shall our sad story be 

Delivered over to Posterity? 
With what a dash and scar shall we be read?” 
C. Extiot Browye. 


“Doom.”—In King Lear, Act i. sc. 1, Il. 151, 
167, the quartos read doom. In the former pas- 
sage the folios substitute state, and in the latter 
gift. Now if we take doom in the ordinary sense 
of destiny, Kent’s words would seem to be pro- 
og as when they were spoken it was impossi- 

le, humanly speaking, to tell that events would 
turn out as they did subsequently. It appears to 
me that it is far better to take doom in the sense 


of law, decree. The context also favours this, for 
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Kent imputes rashness and evil-doing to the king, 
neither of which would Properly apply to the 
ordinary sense of doom. The meaning I propose 
for doom in these passages is that in which it is 
used in the headings of collections of old English 
laws, ¢.g., Authelbirht (Haddan and Stubbs’s Coun- 
cils, iii. 42), Wihtred (ibid., p. 233), Ine (ibid., 
p. 214), and many later instances, 
W. A. B. Coonmper, M.A. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


“Kine Ricwarp,” 1. 4.— 

«« Make me, that nothing have with nothing grieved, 
And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved.” 
Surely for “thou” we should read “thee,” 

though the poet’s grammar so often differs from 

ours. a FF. 





Henry Atpricu, Dean or Curist Cuurcn, 
Oxrorp.—I have often wondered that no one has as 
yet attempted to write the life of this Oxonian, one 
of the most distinguished of the sons of Alma Mater, 
and apparently facile princeps in everything he 
undertook. He was a divine, an architect, a 
classical scholar, a musician, a chemist, and a 
logician. In fact, it seems difficult to find a man 
in whom so many and varied accomplishments and 
natural abilities centred as in him. Many years 
ago, an old friend of mine contemplated giving 
a biography of this celebrated Dean of Christ 
Church to the world, but died prematurely, and 
what became of his MS. notes, gathered together 
from many sources, it is impossible for me to say. 
But I am of course aware that innumerable frag- 
mentary notices of Aldrich are in existence, and 
that he is again and again alluded to by his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries amongst them by 
Atterbury and Burnet in particular; but no one 
has as yet, I imagine, written a fitting memoir. 

This leads me to remark what “a change has 
come o’er the spirit of the dream” since my own 
undergraduate days at Oxford, more than twenty 
years ago, as regards its studies. Aldrich’s Artis 
Logice Compendium seems now almost forgotten ; 
for a recent high classman told me, to my surprise, 
the other day, that he had never even heard of the 
book. The reputation of the Dean, fortunately, 
does not rest upon this treatise—for it must be 
admitted that in many points it is most inaccurate 
—but on a far higher basis. What eminent men 
were also Students of Christ Church during the 
time of his headship! as Atterbury, Smalridge, 
Gastrell, Sir Edward Hannes, Edmund Smith, 
Antony Alsop, and the brothers Freind, the elder 
as renowned as a schoolmaster as the other was as 
a physician. Dr. Aldrich died in 1710, and was 
buried in his own cathedral. Dr. Robert Freind, 
on his appointment to a canonry of Christ Church, 
in 1737, thus refers, in a copy of Latin sapphics 





addressed to the Duke of Newcastle, to the abilities 
of Dean Aldrich as head of a college :— 
“Seu gravis Felli imperium verendum 
Cogito, letam Aldrichiive frontem, 
Qui nec adduxit rigide, nec usquam 
Freena remisit : 
Sed, sciens ipse et celer augurari 
Quemque quo ferret Genius potenter, 
Indolem Turbz juvenilis omnis 
Finxit ad artes.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Bueey.”—This word, as applied to some 
vehicle of the gig species, is common in India and 
America ; though it appears to have dropped out 
of use in this country, since the time when Sydney 
Smith spoke of a Yorkshire farmer driving to 
market “in a pre-Adamite buggy.” But, the 
other day, I heard the word used, in a very dif- 
ferent sense, by a Rutland labourer. I was asking 
him if some married people who had moved into 
a new house appeared to be satisfied with its 
accommodation. “Oh yes, sir,” he replied, “they 
was quite buggy about it.” By which he meant 
that they were much pleased. The word bug, 
meaning “ conceited, proud,” was used in Lincoln- 
shire (“N. & Q.,” 2™¢ S. ix. 261), and also in 
Derbyshire (2™* 8. ix. 314). When I was a school- 
boy I remember hearing a school-fellow frequently 
use the word precisely with the same significa- 
tion ; he was the son of a Worcestershire banker ; 
but he may have picked up the word from a nurse 
or servant. Mrs. E. W. Cox, in Our Common 
Insects, says that the bug was introduced into 
England from the Continent in timber brought to 
repair the destruction occasioned by the great fire 
of London, 1666, and that the word bug is Celtic, 
and signifies a ghost or goblin, or anything that 
occasions “ terror by night.” This was the trans- 
lation of the fifth verse of Psalm xci., in Mathew’s 
Bible, 1537. Much further information connected 
with the etymology of the word was given, twenty- 
six years ago, in the fifteenth number of this 
journal (“N. & Q.,” 1* §. i. 237). 

Curupert BEpE. 


CorrurteD Worps.—A complete collection has 
never yet been made of words which have been 
warped from their original form owing to some 
mistaken analogy, or have been corrupted in their 
orthography from a false derivation being assumed ; 
such words, I mean, as “belfry,” “ cray-fish,” 
“dsland,” “female,” “ long-oyster,” “ steelyard.” 
Several examples have from time to time been 
brought together in the Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society, and in a cursory 
way in the well-known works of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. F. W. Farrar, and Dr. Latham, but 
none of these lists lay any claim to completeness. 
I propose publishing a glossary of this interesting 
class of words, and have already collected some 
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hundreds of instances. If any of your corre- 
spondents will help me to make it as full and 
exhaustive as possible, by drawing my attention 
(either in your columns or privately) to any of 
these that may have come under their notice, I 
should thankfully acknowledge my obligations. 
Instances of corrupted words in foreign languages, 
and of names of places which owe their present 
form to a similar reflex influence—to be added in 
supplementary lists—would also be very acceptable. 
A. S. Pater. 
Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


“Cuurcn Towy.”—An article in The Ecclesi- 
astical Gazette, Aprif 11, 1876, entitled “ Diocese 
of Exeter—Veryan, Cornwall,” contains passages 
from communications by the Rev. John R. Cornish, 
vicar of the parish, in which the following expres- 
sions occur: “The parish schools are at the Church 
town”; “My Church town Sunday school.” The 

ihrase I have italicized is common throughout 
ell and may be thus explained. To take 
the example given above, everything within the 
bounds of the parish of Veryan is said to be “ in 
Veryan” ; but everything within the area occu- 
pied by the hamlet or village, near or surrounding 
the parish church, is said to be “in Veryan Church 
town”; and so on in other cases. 

Wa. PEncEtty. 
Torquay. 


Vatvue or A SxyriarKk.—Surely the following 
is well worthy of the pages of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“The following anecdote, communicated by my late 
venerable friend, Dr. McDonnell, of Belfast, shows the 
high value once set upon a skylark :—‘A rather poor 
chandler in Belfast, called Huggart, had a lark remark- 
able for its song. Mr. Hull, a dancing master and great 
bird-fancier, going into his shop one day, said he came 
to purchase his bird. “Indeed,” replied the other, “I 
do not think, Mr. Hull, you are likely to get home that 
bird, which ¢cjigitsall my neighbours as well as myself.” 
“ Well, Lihiak I am,” was the reply; “here are five 
guineas for it.” The sum was instantly refused, when 
ten guineas were offered, but also rejected. He was 
then told, “ It is now the fair day, and the market full 
of cattle ; go and purchase the best cow there, and I 
shall pay for her.” But Huggart still declined, and kept 
his lark.’"”"—Thompson’s Nat. Hist. of Ireland, vol. i. 

W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


A Rivicutovs Biunper 1x Wesster’s “ Enc- 
Lish Dictionary.”—I think the following 
ridiculous explanation, which is to be found in 
Webster's usually excellent English Dictionary, 
is worthy of a note in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Breviary, a book containing the daily service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is composed of matins, 
lauds, first, third, sixth, and ninth vespers, and the com- 
pline or post communio.” 

I believe I have been told, or have read, that 
this wonderful account of the Breviary originall 
appeared in an early edition of Dr. Hook’s Chur 








Dictionary, from which the editor of the revised 
edition of Webster says he has derived his informa- 
tion on such like subjects. I need not dwell on 
the exquisite absurdity of it, which culminates in 
- glee or post communio,” but would ask how 
in the world such an extraordinary blunder is to 
be accounted for. Webster's editor followed 
Hook ; but whom did Hook follow? I can only 
suppose that some mischief-loving individual must 
have been practising a hoax on the worthy Dean, 


Srreet Name.—The village of Scunthorpe, in 
the — of Frodingham (co. Lincoln), has very 
much increased in size during the last few years, 
by reason of the discovery of iron ore in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. A row of houses at the 
extreme north of the village is conspicuously in- 
scribed Elm Cottages ; the reason given is because 
these houses have been built in close proximity to 
a large sycamore tree, which marks the limit of the 
estate of Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart., in that direc- 
tion. If our national schools had taught a little 
botany along with the three R’s, we might have 
been preserved from this comic blunder. 
Avon, 


Permission By Non-Pronisition.— It has been 
sometimes said that Fielding originated the above 
principle. He certainly did not originate it, but he 
applied it with a very serio-comic effect. Fielding’s 
Newgate Chaplain, in The History of the Life of the 
late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great, says of punch : 
“. . . a liquor I the rather prefer, as it is nowhere 
spoken against in Scripture.” But the turn which 
gives wit and smartness to the phrase was thought 
of before him, when Fielding was scarcely in his 
teens. Leigh’s Kensington Gardens; or, the Pre- 
tenders, was first acted, at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, in Nov., 1719.° In the tea-table scene, 
Act ii., when Bardach is left alone, and intent on 
stealing, he says :— 

“T have a prodigious fancy to one of these cups; but 
she ’d miss it, so I should be discovered ; not that I want 
a cup, but it looks genteel to have odd things about one, 
and no Scripture ever declared that stealing china or 
books was a sin. And so pray come along with me.” 
Exit, with cup. 

But, again, the sentiment, if not the exact words, 
may be found at a much earlier date, namely 1656, 
in the sixth of Pascal’s Letttres Ecrites par Louis 
de Montalte & un Provincial de ses Amis et aux 
RR. Péres Jésuites. In this letter it is shown 
that the Jesuits affirmed there was nothing in 
Holy Writ to forbid an underpaid servant to rob 
his master to the extent of what the servant con- 
sidered was rightly owing to him in wages! 
Father Bauny is the authority quoted in the 
book, and that learned Jesuit seems to constitute 
the early source from which Leigh in his play, and 
Fielding in his novel, gave satirical currency to the 
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pernicious principle, that everything is permitted 
which is not expressly forbidden. Ep. 
Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
ames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Ancient Meantxc or “Prisoner.”—In the 
following piece of patchwork, grammarians of a 
meditative turn may find a hint or two likely to 
be useful to advanced pupils. In the Selection of 
English Synonyms, by Miss Whately, edited by 
Archbishop Whately (6th edit., 1868), at p. 20, 
we have the following note :— 

“Tt is curious that this word [‘confessor"] and one 
other,—i. ¢. ‘ prisoner,’—present almost the only ex- 
ceptions to the general rule in our language, that the 
terminations ‘or’ and ‘er’ indicate an agent, and not a 
passive recipient.” 

Dr. Connon, commenting on this statement in 
his English Grammar (7th edit.), p. 100, says :— 

“The remark can only apply to words ending in or or 
er as an affix, for we have many words, such as murder, 
plunder, blunder, that have no peculiar idea of ‘agency’ 
or ‘recipiency ’ connected with them. But taking er as 
an affix, there is at least one other word, ‘ pensioner,’ 
that seems to carry with it the idea of ‘ passive reci- 
piency' rather than of ‘agency’; but this is a peculiar 
word, and Dr. Johnson’s noted blunder should act as a 
warning to all future writers how they meddle with it. 
The word ‘ widow-er,’ too, seems an exception to Whate- 
ly’s remark, though the process by which it has been 
formed is very obvious.” 

In all this Dr. Connon speaks well to the point, 
but his comment would have been still more 
striking could he have said that, once on a time, 
“prisoner” formed no exception to the general 
rule, whatever it might do now. That he could 
have done so will be evident from the following 
extract (slightly modernized) from Morris’s Speci- 
mens of Early English, p. 4 :— 

“ Potiphar trewith his wife’s tale, 

And haveth doomed Joseph to bale ; 

He bade him be spered fast down, 

And holden harde in prison. 

One little stound while he was there, 

So gan him loven the prisoner, 

And him the chwartre haveth bi-tagt, 

With those prisunes to liven in hagt.” 
These quaint rhymes, believed to have been writ- 
ten shortly before a.p. 1300, will be best ex- 
plained by the following passage from Genesis, 
chap. xxxix. :— 

“ And Joseph's master took him, and put him into the 
prison, a place where the king’s prisoners were bound: 
and he was there in prison. But the Lord was with 
Joseph, and showed him mercy, and gave him favour 
in the sight of the keeper of the prison. And the keeper 
of the prison committed to Joseph's hand all the prisoners 
that were in the prison.” 


what period “ prisoner” gave way to “ jailor,” and 
“ prisunes” to “ prisoners ” ? J. 
Glasgow. 


Srratrorp Pepicree: Lorp Monnavrit.—I 
possess a copy of the Harleian MSS. pedigree, 
No. 1543, of the Stratford family, county of 
Gloucester, copied from the British Museum. The 
pedigree commences with John Stratford, of the 
Parliament of Edward IIL, a.p. 1320, and does 
not indicate who his wife was; but his son Ste- 
phen Stratford is said to have married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Monhault. In the Rotulorum 
Originalium I find the following : “ R. cepit homa- 
gium Steph de Stratford fil & her Elizabeth de 
Mohant,” &c., temp. Edward III. This relates to 
a water corn-mill and some land at Sulgrave, in 
Northamptonshire. One of the questions I sub- 
mit for solution is, was this Elizabeth de Mohant 
the mother or the wife of Stephen Stratford, as 
stated in my pedigree? If the former, of course 
she would therefore be the wife of his father, the 
John Stratford at the head of the pedigree. Did 
he marry an Elizabeth de Mohant, and his son 
Stephen marry Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Mon- 
hault, as stated in the pedigree ? 

In works relating to either existing peerages or 
those that are extinct I cannot find the least 
notice of a Lord Monhault; but I have some 
faint recollection of having read somewhere of a 
Robert Lord Monhault, a very distinguished man 
in State affairs or at Court, in the reign of the 
second or third Edward. What is known re- 
specting him? Who were his family, and where 
were they seated? Also, when did the title and 
family become extinct? Was this Robert Lord 
Monhault the same person as the Lord Monhauit 
who is said to have been the father, as stated in 
the Stratford pedigree? if not, what relation? I 
might add, also, was the Elizabeth de Mohant in 
the Rotulorum Originalium the same person as the 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Monhault, the wife of 
Stephen Stratford in the Stratford pedigree? I 
send this because I have no means of obtaining 
a clue that would lead me to obtain even the 
slightest information on the subject. 

T. O. Hrxcucuirre. 


Portrait oF Mary Queen or Scors.—The 
following query was inserted in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, as a local 
query, without any answer being obtained. Can 
~ we a furnish a reply ? 

fr. A. W. Haddan in a review, 1860 (Remains, 
p. 379, Oxf. 1876), observed of some recent his- 
torical inquiries :— 
“ As with the picture of Mary Queen of Scotland in 
the Bodleian Gal ey we should perchance find many a 
fair feature of the familiar face washed off by the reck- 
less hand of the cleanser, and discover a sadder and more 
haggard, but a more truthful, countenance underneath.” 





Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me about 
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The picture in question is well known from a 
successful print published by Wyatt, of Oxford, 
about sixty years since. About twenty years 
since the old picture was entrusted to a cleaner, 
who returned it, as he stated, with a different 
portrait of the queen, which he had discovered 
underneath. Is there any evidence for Mr. Had- 
dan’s surmise ? Fp. MarsHa.t. 


“Errna” ; “ Ecorne.”— What is the meaning 
of these words in the following extract 1— 

“ The eryng, sowyng, and egging of every acre thereof 
to be sowen as well with barley as with otys.”— Decrees, 
Court of Augmentation, vol. c. p. 237. 

M. W. 


Brapstock ork Brepestoke Famity.—There is 
a pedigree of a family of this name in Harl. MSS., 
1166, 1092, 1153, 1451, and 1539, which are 
copies of the Heralds’ Visitations of Dorsetshire in 
the years 1565 and 1623. The family is there 
stated to have come from Worcestershire. No 
arms are given. What were borne by this family? 

Witiiam C. Heane. 
Cinderford, Gloucestershire. 


Verses Wantep: “Curupcroy.”—Can some 
one of your readers with a love of good vers de 
société tell me where the rest of the following 
verses can be found 7— . 

“ Whereas on certain boughs and sprays, 
Now certain birds begin to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise, 
Hail to the coming of the spring. 
The birds aforesaid, happy pairs, 
Love ’mid th’ aforesaid boughs and shrines, 
In freehold nests, themselves their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns.” 
The humour is apparent to any member of the 
legal profession. 

There appeared the word “chudgeon” in Vanity 
Fair some time ago, of which I am also anxious 
to hear the meaning and derivation. 

BarRRisTER-AT-Law. 


Anstis’s “ Aspriocra.”—A work written by 
Anstis and extended by Astle, and frequently 
referred to by the older topographers under this 
name, was, I believe, formerly in the Stowe Li- 
brary. I shall be much obliged if any one will 
inform me where it is now. A. Lenase. 


Tae Eneiisn Anmy.—What are the best works 
to consult on the arms and military strength of 
England from the time of the Britons to that of 
the Commonwealth? also, on the organization 
of the armies during that period ? 


W. E. Fosrer, F.S.A. 
Aldershot. 


Joun Forp, THE Dramarist.—Has any new 
light been thrown on the personal qualities and 
history of this writer, since Gifford told the little 





that was then known in the preface to his edition 
of Ford’s plays? This account contains sundry 
genealogical errors. The parish register of Ilsing- 
ton, Devon, records Ford’s baptism on April 12, 
1586, and abounds with entries relating to his 
family connexions, It is not known whether he 
was married, or when and where he died. His 
contemporaries, Pole, Westcote, and Risdon, do 
not notice him in their local histories ; and though 
Prince, in his Worthies of Devon, supplies a copious 
biography of his nephew, Sir Henry Ford, he 
maintains the same silence as to the dramatist. 
It must be remembered, however, that Prince was 
a reverend divine, and the drama in his day had 
fallen into a very debased condition. 
R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


Joun Cuurcnitt, or DAWwLeEIsn, IN THE 
County or Dervon.—Will Mr. Atan Graxt 
Cameron, who, in March, 1874, 5™ 8S. i. 196, was 
so obliging as to answer my query on “ Captain 
Grant and Sir William Grant,” again oblige, if 
within his power, by giving me some further in- 
formation respecting a member of the Dawleish 
Circle, which Trgihe as a note to Lieut. Grant’s 
voyage? During his survey of Western Port, 
Grant named an island Churchill Island, “after a 
generous and public-spirited gentleman, John 


Churchill, Esq., of Dawleish, in the county of . 


Devon” (Voyage of the Lady Nelson, p. 125). I 
want some short particulars of this gentleman, his 
profession, if any, and the date of his a 


Melbourne, Australia. 


A Manx Act or Pariiament.—Where can I 
meet with the Act of Parliament, passed on Sep- 
tember 20, 1649, by the Long Parliament, confer- 
ring the Isle of Man on Lord Fairfax? The loan 
of it for a short time would confer an obligation. 

Wituram Harrison. 

Rockmount, St. John’s, Isle of Man. 


Demapes, THE Corrin-MaKER.— 


“ We read in Plutarch of one Demades who by pro- 
fession was a maker of Coffins, and he was banished out 
of the city of Athens for wishing that hee might have 
good trading; that wise State truly interpreting the 
language of his wish, as desiring some epidemicall 
disease ; his private profit being inconsistant with the 
publike flourishing of the Common-wealth.” 

Where may the above anecdote be found? It is 
probably in the Morals. Ainsworth, in Old St. 
Paul’s, has, I remember, turned it to — 


“Mount Nov.”—The Huguenot cemetery at 
Wandsworth is thus called. hat is the explana- 
tion of the name? W. M. B. 


Tasstr’s Mepatiions.—Did Tassie ever issue 
complete sets of impressions from ancient and 
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other gems in various coloured paste, mostly in 
imitation of onyx? I have at this moment a 
number before me, beautifully arranged and 
mounted, with numbers attached. Such stamps, in 
red sulphur, are sometimes to be met with, and 
those in cream-coloured plaster are comparatively 
common. I should very much like to know if 
Tassie certainly ever produced any by his clever 
process. 

Do the numbers common to all similar col- 
lections refer to any accessible list of gems ? 


J.C. J. 


A Rosary or Love.—A Roman Catholic lady 
in the United States has recently requested each 
of her friends to forward her a bead, made of any 
material they may prefer, so that she may make a 
“Rosary of Love” out of these gages damitié. I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can tell me 
something about it. I 


Captain Grppons, a near kinsman of Sir 
Thomas Button, made a voyage of discovery to the 
“North-west” in the year 1614. See Voyages 
towards the North-West, p. 94, Hakluyt Society. 
What was the Christian name of this Captain 
Gibbons, and what further is known of him ? 

C. W. Turrte. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


“Gonpisert.”—I find a quotation from this 
piece. Is it a poem, or an old romance, or what? 
And who was the author ? D. F. 

Hammersmith. 


Beut at Torrennam.—In the belfry of Totten- 
ham Church there is a small bell called the Saint’s 
Bell, and by some of the old inhabitants the ting- 
tang. This bell was taken by the English at the 
siege of Quebec, and presented to the church in 
the year 1801. The former Saint’s Bell of the 
church, mentioned by Dr. Robinson in his History 
of Tottenham, has long since disappeared. Can 
any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give me informa- 
tion concerning this bell—as to the figures around 
it and its inscription ? Gro. Waicur. 


Mavrice Morcayy, who was Under Secretary 
of State to the Earl of Shelburne during his first 
administration (1766-1768), and was afterwards 
secretary to the embassy for ratifying the peace 
made with America in 1783, is stated to have 
died at his house in Knightsbridge, in 1802. Mr. 
Morgann was the author of An Essay on the Dra- 
matic Character of Sir John Falstaff, a new edition 
of which was published in 1825. I wish to know 
where he was buried, and if there be a monument 
with an inscription on his grave. LiaLuawe. 


Ricuarp Giover, THE AvTHOR oF “ LEowIDAs.” 


—Is anything known concerning the ancestry of 
him? Was P P . 


hillips Glover, of Wispington, co. 








Lincoln, High Sheriff for that county in 1727, of 
the same family? In connexion with what has 
been before recorded in “ N. & Q.” (3°48. i. 182) 
respecting the Glovers of Mancetter, the follow- 
ing note from the baptismal register at Newark 
on Trent will be interesting :—“ 1701, May 1st. 
Latimer, son of William Glover.” This seems to 
imply descent from the Marian martyr, Robert 
Glover, who married a niece of Bishop — 

L. 


Minister: Priest.— Will any reader of 
“N.& Q.,” who has a Prayer Book of 1637 or 
1638, kindly say if in the rubric prefixed to the 
Absolution the term minister is used, or priest ? 
The Prayer Book of 1636 has minister, and the 
Prayer Book of 1639 has priest. I want to know 
at what period between ’36 and ’39 the change 
was made, and by what authority. 


J. R. Dore. 


Burcnetr.—Wanted to ascertain the where- 
abouts of a village or hamlet thus named. It is 
believed to be in the eastern counties, probably in 
Essex. Any particulars respecting it will greatly 
assist and oblige. E. R. W. 





Replies. 


“CHAMPION” 

(5 §, iii. 369 ; iv. 293, 356, 418, 469 ; v. 391.) 

A “champion,” in the person of Dr. Cuance, 
has entered the lists to set me right as to the 
derivation of this word. Like Brutus in his dis- 
pute with Cassius, 

“‘ For mine own part, 

I ehall be glad to learn of noble men,” 
though the correction be given in somewhat of the 
“de haut en bas” style. I am “wrong”; I am 
“again quite wrong.” “ Mr. Picton does not give 
one iota of proof, or even argument,” &c. This is as 
it may appear. I have again looked over my autho- 
rities, and, so far from being convinced of my 
error, I am prepared to go further, and to maintain 
that “champion ” is not of Romance origin at all ; 
that it is a purely Teutonic word, and has been 
indigenous in every dialect of the family from the 
earliest recorded period ; that in French it is an 
imported word, and has nothing to do with 
campus. 

First, however, let me clear the way by a 
correction. Dr. Cuance says I “have given no 
iota of proof or even argument that the word 
champion has anything to do with the Old Eng. 
kempe; he merely asserts it is so.” I beg to sa 
that I never asserted anything of the kind. 
never mentioned the word kempe. Perhaps Dr. 
Cuance will “be surprised to hear” that there 
never was any such word in our mother-tongue 
before the Conquest. The letter k does not exist 
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in Anglo-Saxon. The letter c before ¢ and ¢ was 
a palatal, with the sound of modern ch. Ceorl, for 
instance, is the modern churl, Caster becomes 
Chester, ceosan is choose. 

If we go back to the very earliest specimens of 
A.-S. literature, we find the word cempa, cempan 
(pronounced chempan). In the poem of Beowulf, 
a relic of Saxon heathendom, certainly not later 
than the sixth century, we have (1. 2,629) :— 

* Aethele cempa 
Self mid gesiSum "— 
“The noble champion with his companions ” ; 
(1. 3,092), 
“ Wigena strengest 
fethe cempa ”— 

“ Of warriors strongest the active champion.” 

In Ceedmon’s paraphrase (A.D. 657-680) we find :— 
** Mid cyne thrymme 
Cempan in ceastre ’’— 

* With their kingly host, the warriors in the city.” 

In the A.-S. version of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
iii. 14, we read, “Tha acsedon hine tha cempan” 
—‘ then asked him the soldiers.” 

In the romance of Havelok the Dane, translated 
into English in the thirteenth century, we have 
the word champion in its modern form. It is 
found in Chaucer and Gower (fourteenth century) ; 
in the Promptorium Parvulorum (fifteenth cen- 
tury), with the attached translation, “Campio, 
atleta, pugil” ; and so by a regular catena down 
to the present time. 

In several works written in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries—eg. the Ormulum (a.p. 
1200-1237), Layamon’s Brut (thirteenth century), 
the Ayenbite of Inwit (a.p. 1340)—the palatal is 
exchanged for the guttural, and we have kempe, 
kempen. This is peculiar to that age, and is pro- 
bably due to Scandinavian influence. 

If we look at the cognate tongues, Teutonic and 
Norse, we find the word slightly modified with 
the same meaning running through them all. 
Old High Ger., chemphio, kamfo; Mod. Ger., 
kéimpfer ; Flemish and Dutch, kampioen ; Norse, 
kemper ; Icelandic, eliding the m,kappi. If there 
was ever a word indigenous in a family of lan- 
guages, it is this, 

Now let us look at the French side of the ques- 
tion. The earliest form of mpion is Ww 
Latin campio. This, I believe, is first met with in 
Gregory of Tours (sixth century), just at the 

riod when Gaul was being overrun by the 

ranks, and when a large number of military 
terms were imported by the invaders, which have 
kept their ground ever since, such as guerre, butin, 
arroi, heawme, héraut, &c. The Low Latin words 
campire and campio had from the first the mean- 
ing of fight and fighter, long before judicial 
combats or fighting in the lists had been insti- 
tuted, which, by the way, were themselves of 
Teutonic origin. The fact of these words not 





being known in Latin previous to the arrival of the 
Franks in Gaul gives — presumption to Ger- 
man derivation. So, in Spanish, the old form 
campeador is almost an exact reproduction of 
Teutonic kempfer. 

We now come to the authorities which may be 
quoted. I am not inclined to attach any very high 
degree of importance to these. The facilities for 
philological inquiry are much greater now than at 
any former period, and the true principles of ety- 
mology are better understood. Dr. Cuance, 
however, appeals to authority, and refers specifi- 
cally to Burguy (Grammaire de la Langue dil), 
and to Sanders’s and Schmitthenner’s German dic- 
tionaries. The value of Burguy’s etymologies may 
be judged of by one specimen. He explains 
“ champagne, campagne,” as “ plaine de Campania 
employé comme nom appellatif,” which is much 
the same as if one was to explain tailor as “nom 
d’un- monsieur employé comme: nom appellatif.” 
Sanders and Schmitthenner I am not acquainted 
with. 

Ducange is usually considered as of some autho- 
rity in the mediwval vocabulary. He explains 
campio as “ex Germanico kampff certamen,” and 
gives the first reference to the laws of the Lom- 
bards. Schilter, in his exhaustive Glossarium 
Teutonicum, under “ Chamff, campus, pugna,” says, 
“Hine origo petenda vocabulorum Gallicorum 
champion, duello pugnans, campagne expeditio, 
compagnie turma, cohors.” Wachter, Glossarium 
Germanicum, under “Kampfer, pugnator,” says, 
“Hine duellator Latino-Barbaris appellatur 
campio, Gallis champion. Non quod in campum 
descendat pugnandi causa, quasi a loco nomen 
adeptus, sed quod cum adversario arma manusque 
conferat, a kempfen dimicare.” 

In the improved edition of Ménage’s Diction- 
naire Etymologique, published in 1750, augmented 
by the researches of Borel, Caseneuve, and other 
learned men, there is a long article on champion, 
in which its German origin is clearly set forth, for- 
tified by authorities and illustrations from various 
sources. Francis Junius, Etymologicum Anglica- 
num (1743), says, on this and the kindred words, 
“Sunt ab A.-S. campiun, Al. kampa, miles, pugil.” 
Ihre, Glossarium Sutogothicum (1769), has kampe, 
athleta, pugnator, to which he refers the English 
and French champion. Cleasby and Vigfusson, 
in their Icelandic-English Dictionary (1874), one 
of the most valuable contributions to philology in 
modern times, under Kapp and Kappi, which they 
identify with kamp, &c., as common to all Teutonic 
languages, explain it as a hero, a man of valour, 
and in a special sense an elect champion; kappa- 
tala, a roll of champions, &c. It is only fair to 
put on record that there are authorities for the 
derivation from campus, Low Latin campio. Min- 
sheu, Ductor in Linguas (1627), Skinner, Ety- 
mologicon Lingue Anglicane (1671), Spelman, 
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Glossarium Archaiologicum (1687), Brachet, 
Dictionnaire Etymologique (1870), Scherer, 
Dictionnaire Etymologique (1873), Littré, Die- 
tionnaire de la Langue Frangaise (1873), all 
favour this derivation, but, as it appears to me, 
taking it for granted without much investigation. 
The earliest instance cited by Littré of campiun 
is of the eleventh century, and of champion the 
twelfth century ; whereas, as we have seen above, 
the corresponding Teutonic words had been in use 
for many hundred years previously. I think I 
have laid the subject fairly before your readers, 
and they must judge for themselves. For myself, 
I consider the evidence for the Teutonic origin 
vastly preponderates. J. A. Picron. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





Cowrer’s “ YarpLeEy Oak” (5% §. v. 389,)— 
The locality of this oak is fixed in Cowper’s own 
letters. It was at the Hertfordshire Yardley, near 
to the poet’s “ beloved Weston.” In his letter to 
Mr. Samuel Rose, dated “ Weston, September 11, 
1783,” he says :— 

“Since your departure I have twice visited the oak, 
and with an intention to push my inquiries a mile beyond 
it, where it seems I should have found another oak much 
larger and much more respectable than the former; but 
once I was hindered by the rain, and once by the sultri- 
ness of the day. This latter oak has been known by the 
name of Judith many ages, and is said to have been an 
oak at the time of the Conquest. If I have not an oppor- 
tunity to reach it before your arrival here, we will 
attempt that exploit together; and even if I should have 
been able to visit it ere you come, I shall yet be glad to 
do so ; for the pleasure of extraordinary sights, like all 
other pleasures, is doubled by the participation of a 
friend.” —Pp. 349, 350. 

I take this extract from a delightful book, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, Letters of 
William Cowper. It is illustrated with excellent 
wood engravings, representing many of the scenes 
familiarized to us by Cowper’s poems ; and one of 
these gives a representation of the “ Yardley Oak.” 
It stands alone, in a field, where are sheep. The 
title-page of this volume does not bear the editor’s 
name ; but I trust Iam not betraying confidence 
in saying that the book was edited by the friend 
and contemporary of some of Cowper’s correspond- 
ents, Alexander Macaulay, M.D., Edinburgh, the 
father of Dr. Macaulay, editor of the Leisure Hour 
and Sunday at Home. CurusBert Bebe. 


Yardley oak stands in Northamptonshire, about 
& mile from the ancient village of Yardley Hast- 
ings. It is better known to the village-folk as 
“ Cowper's oak,” and J. L. P. will find descriptions 
of it in “N. & Q.,” 4" 5S. xii. 481. It may not 


be out of place to mention here that at the Lodge, 
Weston Underwood, there exists, and is shown 
by the courteous owner to all who care to see it, the 
following couplet, written in pencil, on a shutter 
in one of the bedrooms :— 








“ Farewell, dear scene, for ever closed to me, 

Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange you.” 
This was written in 1795, just before Cowper set 
out for North Tuddenham, in Norfolk, and ere he 
left his “ beloved Weston” for the last time. 
Many a repainting has that shutter had, but 
hitherto careful hands have kept off the sacrilegious 
brush from this simple but pathetic “ Good-bye” 
to a place of rest he loved so well. 

J. D. Hoppus. 


It is situated at Yardley Hastings, in North- 
amptonshire, and is on the estate of the Marquis 
of Northampton, who, as well as the late Marquis, 
has endeavoured, without much effect, to protect 
it from the knives, saws, and other weapons of 
those who were anxious to obtain a portion of the 
tree celebrated in song by Cowper, who, it will be 
remembered, lived in the neighbourhood during 
a lengthened period, spending part of the time,at 
Olney (his house there is now in my possession) and 
part at Weston Underwood. Stringent measures 
have long since been adopted for securing this 
monarch of the forest from further attack, and 
those who venture to touch it will, in future, do so 
at their peril. W. H.C. 


Besides the two Yardleys, in Worcestershire 
and in Herts, two more should be mentioned in 
Northamptonshire. Cowper’s Yardley oak, com- 
monly called “Judith,” after the lady presumed 
to have planted it, stands about two miles from 
Olney, in the county of Northampton, and not far 
from the junction of the three counties, Bucks, 
Beds, and Northampton (see “N. & Q.,” 4" 5S. xii. 
481 ; 5" S. i. 38). What Cowper says of it may 
in truth be said of many fine old oaks in other 
parts of the country. Epwarp Sotty. 


There can, I think, be little doubt that Cowper's 
celebrated tree was neither in Worcestershire nor 
Hertfordshire, but in Yardley Chase, on the bor- 
ders of Bucks and Northamptonshire, and within 
a very few miles of the poet’s residence at Olney. 
The fact must be on record somewhere, but I have 
not any authority at hand to which I can refer, 
except Miss Pratt’s Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Great Britain, in which the oak in question is 
said to have been in Yardley Chase, though the 
county is not mentioned. Ct. 


The oak is in Ardeley (or, as it is sometimes 
called, Yardley), Hertfordshire, and the tradition 
which assigns its birth to the time of the Norman 
Conquest is commonly received in the parish. 

G. E. Wyypuam Mater. 

Ardeley, Herts. 


Conservation or Monuments (5 S. v. 185.) 
—Barring the verses by Warton, which have al- 
ways seemed to me a foolish echo of some fine 
lines by Milton, I fully agree with J. M. as to 
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the exceeding desirability of carefully treasuring 
up every antiquity in the kingdom. A study of 
national antiquities ought to form a part of the 
educational course in every school in the kingdom, 
and the local objects of interest in every town and 
village should be brought to the notice of all the 
children of such localities in an especial manner. 
Every child in Penzance, for instance, should be 
taught to venerate the name of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the house he was born in, and every spot 
and every tradition associated with his name in 
the town. This cultivates the soul, the manners, 
the mind, all in one act ; it in every way out-values 
such knowledge geographical as the power to 
name every island of the Eastern Archipelago, 
even could that be attained by ordinary English 
school children, or, more impossible still, retained 
when once learned. What good is it to the bulk 
of us to know antimony abounds in Borneo, es- 
pecially in Sarawak? That Labuan has coal, or 
that gold occurs in the sand of its almost nameless 
rivers? Perhaps it has not been said nor written, 
but it is a fact none the less, that the detestable 
modern spirit of change for change’s sake, the 

wth of democratic and socialistic opinion, can 
Best be combated by cultivating a love in young 
minds for everything that is old, and especially if 
it be, as it so often is, both old and beautiful. If 
national archeology were judiciously taught in 
our schools, so that the associations and treasures 
of the past came to be treated in a spirit of love 
and veneration, the disposition of mind so gene- 
rated would very soon become a vast political 
agent, capable of effectually counterpoising all the 
rabid theories of the continental revolutionists, 
without combating them. The human mind is 
more sensitively biassed towards the past, in the 
majority of men and women, than it is influenced 
by speculative philosophies, which, at best, must 
await the future for their realization. In the 
stupid, rudderless England of to-day, a wise man 
may be pardoned for taking no interest; but he 
must be a poor-witted creature who can look upon 
old London, and, well read, visit its history-haunted 
spots, and not feel some glow of glory at being 
privileged to call them his. 

Another point is that fine objects of antiquity 
are the germ-centres around which all art ten- 
dencies cluster ; you will not breed a race of great 
artists unless you thick sow your cities, street by 
street, with pearl-seed of beauty. A beautiful 
fagade, an appropriate portico, a gate by Inigo, 
a campanile of Wren, a doorway by Jansen, a 
bust by Roubilliac, a tablet by Le Sueur, an alto- 
relief by Armstead, these are the incentives of 
beauty to come ; they are not only admirable in esse, 
but divine in posse. Cheaper is this than art schools, 
but it is better than cheap—it is effectual, which 
the schools are not. Next to virtue, art is the 
truest pursuit of man’s life. C. A. Warp. 





“Ness” (5" §. iv. 265; v. 56, 76.)—Near 
Eastbourne there is a small hamlet, on a promon- 
tory, about two miles from the sea, called Black- 
ness. Bailey (seventh ed., 1735) gives: “ Ness 
[nese, Sax.], a point of land running into the sea ; 
as Sheerness, &c.” Edmunds, in his excellent 
little work, Traces of History in the Names of 
Places, writes :—“ Nase, Naze, Nes, Ness, E. 
[English], from nesse, a promontory or nose of 
land. Ex.: Nase-by (Northam.), the promontory 
town of the Danes ; Naze-ing (Essex), promontory 
meadow ; Nes-ton (Ches.), the town on the pro- 
montory between the Dee and the Mersey. Ness, 
the name of several promontories in Suffolk, &c.” 
Also, “ Nash, from nesse, a promontory. Ex. : 
Nash-scaur (Radnors.), the cliff promontory ; 
Nash (Pemb.); Nash (Monm.).” Lower, in his 
English Surnames (fourth ed., 1875), writes: 
“ Ness, a headland overhanging the sea, or a 
mountain near it” ; but he adds in a note, “ not 
necessarily a headland or cliff. Dungeness, in 
Kent, is a mere protrusion of sand and shingle 
below high-water mark.” Again, in the same 
work, Lower says : “It must not be imagined that 
Ihave overlooked the nose,—that is too promi- 
nent a feature to be forgotten. I am not aware, 
however, of any persons having borne this name 
since the days of Publius Ovidius Naso, unless, 
indeed, Ness, a modern surname, may be con- 
sidered equivalent to nesse or nese, the old English 
form of the word. It sometimes occurs in com- 
position with other words, as Thicknesse, ‘ thick- 
nose’; Longness, ‘long-nose’; and Filtnesse, 
which, if I may be allowed a jocular etymology, is 
no other than ‘ fcedus nasus,’ or, in plain English, 
‘foul-nose’!” Bardsley, in his English Surnames 
(second ed., 1875), says: “Another term in use 
for a local prominence was ness or naze. Roger 
atte Ness occurs in the thirteenth century, and 
Longness, and Thickness, and Redness, are but 
compounds, unless, as is quite possible, they be 
from the same root in its more personal relation- 
ship to the human face, the word nose being 
familiarly so pronounced at this time.” Webster 
says : “ Ness [from A.-S. néiss, nédisse; Dan. nas; 
cf. naze], a termination of names, signifying a pro- 
montory.” As to nose, he writes : “ Nose [A.-S. 
nosu, nasu, nase, nase; O. Fries. nose; D. neus ; 
Icel. nis; Sw. nasa; Dan. nase; O.H.G. nasa; 
N.H.G. nase, allied to Latin nasus; Skr. ndsd; 
Slav. nos; It. naso; Pr. nas, naz; F. nez], the 
prominent part of the face.” We speak of a 
tongue of land. Why not a nose of land, a ness, 
or promontory ? Water KIRKLAND. 

bourne. 


Sipemen (5% §. v. 367.)—According to the 
Clergymen’s Vade Mecum, p. 157,— 

“Tt is thought that the Juratores Synodi, or Testes 
Synodales, mentioned by foreign writers in the ninth 
century, came to these meetings [visitations] to inform 
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the bishops against those that were delinquents against 
the law of the Church, and that from hence our quest- 
men, who are assistants to the churchwardens, are called 
Sidemen, qu. Synod men.” 

This is pure theory, founded upen a misspelling 
—Sidesmen, instead of Sidemen. Littleton de- 
fines “Sidesman testis synodalis,” and “ Sidesmen 
of a fowl, lumbi,” which might have led him to the 
true meaning of the term. As I have pointed out 
in my edition of the Canons of 1604 (Parker), it 
is represented in Latin by the word “ assistentes ” 
(pp. 129, 130). ; 

The Synod was in point of fact not attended by 
laymen. It was “Concilium factum sive congre- 
gatum per episcopum in sud diccesi” (Lynd., 
lib, i. tit. 3, p. 19). “Conventus sive congrega- 
tiones senum et presbyterorum, et debent fieri per 
episcopos annuatim, et ad eas tenentur venire 
omnes illi qui sub illo episcopo habent curam ani- 
marum” (Jbid., lib. i. tit. 14, p. 68). They were 
called “ inquisitores sive assistentes.” Questmen 
are mentioned in a constitution of Archbishop 
Meopham (Ibid., lib. iii. tit. 27, p. 254). Coles 
and Bailey, like Diche and Kersey, define “ Side- 
men, parish officers who assist the churchwardens,” 
and so Canon XC. names them as “ questmen, 
sidemen, or assistants,” which sets any question 
on the point at rest. Cowell and Kennet say 
the “testes synodales” were: 1. The urban and 
rural deans; 2. A priest and two or three laymen 
for every parish ; 3. Two principal persons for 
each diocese ; 4. Churchwardens. Skinner gives 
“Sideman, sic dictus quia ecclesiz custodibus, 
sive gardianis quasi & latere assistit.” 

Mackenziz E, C. Watcorrt. 


Tue Ceremony or “ Heavine” (5% §. iii. 465; 
v. 364.)—S. N. says I am wrong in stating that 
lads and lasses did (and do) heave each other on 
Easter Monday and Tuesday. The following, 
therefore, comes & propos. It is from a letter 
written by the same woman whose statement on 
the subject I quoted before. She, now a stalwart 
matron, and no longer a wench, writes thus, from 
her native village, to her sister in my service, who 
shows me the letter, knowing that I care for 
“old things.” “Last week,” she says, meaning 
Easter week, 1876, “they’d holiday, it was wet, 
else i was to go out & see the wenches heaving 
the men o’ the Tuesday—it seems they carry that 
on about here as much ag ever, but they expect 
the men to give ’em money after, & that looks 
bad, I doubt.” Progeniem vitiosiorem ! 

As for the fair correspondent herself, I have 
reason to believe that, in her time, she practised 
the art of heaving, even under the enervating 
influences of a London kitchen. Certain kinsfolk 
of mine had a burly footman, who weighed up- 
wards of twelve stone ; and she, being his fellow 
servant, displayed her rustic skill and strength, 
during some Christmas revels, by suddenly “ Sip. 





ping” stout Thomas round the legs, and heaving 
him, breast high, around the servants’ hall. For 
the moment, our English Mary was queen of all 
hearts ; but her graceful feat was capped, says 
tradition, by a Scotch Maggie, then present, 
who, tucking the hapless Thomas under one arm, 
and a second gentleman of equal bulk under the 
other, marched round the room triumphant, and 
Flodden was avenged. 

How little do we feeble ones know of the agré- 
mens of our kitchens! Through slow and devious 
channels this touching tale of female prowess has 
reached our upper air ; and paterfamilias, ponder- 
ing thereon, may feel that, physically speaking, 
mozx daturos is not yet so near. A. J. M. 

Criticisms ON THE Prayer Boox (5 §. v. 
365.)—Without entering into the theological 
question started by G. B. B. on the applicability 
of the words “ craft and subtilty” to “ man,” as 
well as to “the devil,” I would beg leave to assure 
him that he need find no difficulty about the 
grammar of the sentence ; the plural or compound 
noun with a singular verb, and vice vers@ the sin- 
gular noun with a plural verb, being one of the 
commonest constructions with Elizabethan writers. 
A similar instance to the one in question occurs in 
Milton’s Lycidas, 1. 7 :— 

“ Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due.” 
Here, as in the Litany, the oneness of idea amply 
justifies the construction ; and in a note on the 
above line, in my recently published edition of 
the Lycidas, I have given several other examples. 
Dr. Abbott, in his Shaksperian Grammar, §§ 
333, 336, gives many more from Shakspeare, ¢.g. 
“Plenty and peace breeds cowards”; “My old 
bones aches” (Folio), &c. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that “man” is in the nominative 
case, and not governed by the “ of” preceding. 

In the Second Commandment I think the words 
“that hate me” certainly refer to “the fathers,” 
and not to “the children,” though it is difficult 
so to read the English version as to convey this 
meaning. At any rate, it is not conveyed by 
pausing after “fathers,” and again after “‘ genera- 
tion,” as G. B. B. would have us do; since we 
thus get “the fathers of them that hate me,” and 
make “them that hate me” mean “the children.” 
But dele G. B. B.’s second dash or pause, and the 
sentence, though somewhat long and involved, gives 
the required sense thus: “ Visit the sins of the 
fathers—upon the children unto the third or fourth 
generation of them that hate me,” .¢. “ the chil- 
dren of them that hate me, unto the third or 
fourth generation.” C. 8. Jerram. 

Windlesham, Surrey. 


Allow me to refer G. B. B., who writes on a 
common but erroneous manner of reading the 





Second Commandment, to Whately’s Rhetoric, 
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seventh edition, 1846, where the archbishop points 
out this error as made by Sheridan in his Lectures 
on the Art of Reading :— 

“Which mode of reading destroys the sense by making 
a pause at ‘children,’ and none at ‘generation’; for 
this implies that the third and fourth generations, who 
euffer hon judgments, are themselves such as hate the 
Lord, instead of being merely, as is meant to be ex- 
pressed, the children of such. ‘Of them that hate me,’ 
isa genitive governed not by ‘generation,’ but by ‘ chil- 
dren.’”—P. 465, Appendix (N.). 

In the same appendix are some other very good 
remarks on errors often made in clerical reading. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Crazy,” a Loca Name ror THe Burrercup 
(5™ 8. v. 364.)—Perhaps the countrywoman desired 
to frighten the children, and to make them throw 
away “the nasty flowers,” for fear they should eat 
them. In Haunts of the Wild Flowers, by Anne 
Pratt (Routledge, 1863), it is said of the butter- 
cups, crowfoots, or kingcups, “Three kinds are 
common in the meadow, all acrid, and somewhat 
om. so that cattle refuse them, because they 

lister their mouths, and illness has been brought 
to little children by eating the flowers, or leaves, 
or the bulbous root” (p. 90). She also says that 
mendicants apply the buttereups to the skin, to 
irritate it, and thereby provoke compassion ; and 
she quotes, to that effect, from Holinshed’s Dis- 
cipline of England. In Mr. J. T. Burgess’s 
English Wild Flowers, he speaks of the children, 
who “hold the bright and ‘gold-eyed kingcups 
fine’ beneath their chins, to know if they ‘like 
butter.’” Curupert Bepe. 


Mr. Lees’s derivation of this name for the 
buttercup is extremely interesting on account of 
the bit of folk-lore from which he draws his con- 
clusion. But another derivation is equally pro- 
bable ; for though “ crazy,” or “ crazies,” is the 
mame given to the three commonest buttercups 
(Ranunculus acris, bulbosus, and repens) in the 
south and west of England, and also in the Mid- 
land Counties, it is not quite universal, for in 
Buckinghamshire it becomes “ butter-creeses ” and 
“yellow cress.” “Cress” is a sort of generic name 
given to a great number of plants, most of which, 
though not all, are of the natural order Cruciferz ; 
and it is most probable, I think, that “ crazies ” is 
simply a local pronunciation of “ cresses.” The 
acrid, tongue-biting property of the plant, re- 
sembling that of true cress, would also favour this 
derivation. Ropert Houvanp. 


GrometricaAL Proportion IN ARCHITECTURE 
(5" §. v. 365.)—The question raised by Mr. Ray- 
DOLPH is an interesting one, and I should like to 
see it worked out, and the result given in the 
pages of “N.&Q.” I have myself, from scale 
drawings, measured the towers and spires of two 





well-known examples, both of which, I submit, are 
pleasing to the eye. These are the churches of 
Ewerby and Sleaford. The height of the spire of 
the former is, according to the theory propounded 
by Mr. Ranpotrr’s noble informant, exactly 
three times the diagonal of the tower at its base. 
But the spire of the second one is only twice the 
diagonal of the tower. Will some architectural 
readers of “N. & Q.” give the results of their 
observations and measurements? J. L. C. 8. 


Mr. Ranpvotrn will find much valuable in- 
formation on this subject in The Principles of 
Beauty, by J. A. Symonds, M.D. (Bell & Daldy, 
1857); The Philosophy of the Beautiful, by J. G. 
Macvicar, D.D. (Edmonston & Douglas, 1855); 
and First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty, by 
D. R. Hay (Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1846). 
Ignorance of the fundamental principles of their 
art is very common, and architects avow it, and 
admit that the eye is their only guide. Hence 
the want of harmony and proportion observable in 
all modern buildings. 

Joun PakENHAM STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 

[The Architect for last week contains “ Diagrams show- 
ing the System adopted to secure Proportion in designing 
Westminster Abbey.”] 


First Cannon Cast tn Encianp (5* §, v. 387.) 
—In Murray’s Handbook to Sussex, p. 278, 
Mr. Axon will find the following : “ Near Buxted 
Church is an ancient building called the Hog 
House, from a hog carved over the door, with the 
date 1581. This was the residence of the Hogge 
family, one of whom, Ralf Hogge, in 1543 cast the 
first iron cannon ever made in England, supersed- 
ing the earlier hooped or banded guns. The name 
Hogge seems to have become confounded with that 
of Huggett, and Huggett’s Furnace, between Bux- 
ted and Mayfield, is still pointed out as the place 
where the first iron ordnance was cast. 

* Master Huggett and his man John, 
They did cast the first cannon,’ 

—runs the local rhyme. Ralf Hogge was at first 
assisted by French and Flemish gunsmiths, but 
afterwards ‘made by himself ordnance of cast 
iron of divers sorts.’ The name of Huggett is 
still common among the blacksmiths of E. Sussex.” 
The writer quotes Mark A. Lower as the authority 
for the remark about the surname ; but he refers 
to no other work for the facts and dates. If can- 
non were used at Cressy, who made them? If the 
English, it is strange that before 1543 they never 
cast ordnance. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


To this day there stands in the village of Bux- 
stead, Sussex, hard by the church, an old building 
which goes by the name of the Hog House, over 
the lintel of which is a curious device of a hog, 
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and the date 1581. The Hogge family once lived 
here, and it was one of them, Ralph Hogge by 
name, who in 1543 cast the first cannon, an im- 
provement upon the ordinary iron-hooped cannon 
of that period. Itis a perplexing fact, but near 
Mayfield, a village a short distance off, one is 
shown a place where also the first cannon was cast. 
This is called Huggete’s Furnace. Here there- 
fore is discrepancy of name as well as place. 
Now-a-days the fire is in the oast-house and not 
in the furnace, and the smelter has long since 
left the land to the migratory hop-picker, but 
the name of Huggett is still not an uncommon one 
in this part of the county. J. D. Hoppus. 


Ep@ar AuuAN Por (5 §. v. 386.) —Engravings 
of his monument have appeared in several of the 
illustrated papers. The “newspaper cutting” 
quoted by Mr. Marruews differs from several 
newspaper reports forwarded to me at the time of 
the disinterment of Poe’s remains, but I should 
not have called attention to it but from the fact 
that it alludes to Mrs. Clemm as the mother of the 
poet’s “first wife.” Permit me to inform his 
“English admirers” that Poe was but once mar- 
ried, and then to his cousin, Virginia Clemm. 

Jouy H. Incram. 


Masvsg, THE Painter (5" §. v. 368.)—“ The 
Wise Men’s Offering,” or “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Mabuse, in the collection at Castle 
Howard, was lent by the late Earl of Carlisle to 
the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition. It is 
on panel, and is in very fine condition. 

ar z 

Huddersfield. 


Aytnony Watsn (5% §S. v. 389.)—C. H. B. 
asks for information about the descendants of 
Antony Walsh, who commanded the ship which 
brought Prince Charles Edward to Scotland in 
1745. I was informed, when visiting the Chateau 
of Chaumont, on the Loire, in the summer of 
187%, that it then belonged to a Count or Viscount 
(I cannot remember which) Walsh, who was a 
descendant of the captain of the ship in which 
Charles Edward sailed to Scotland, and, if I re- 
member right, I was shown a portrait of the 
prince, said to have been given by him to Antony 
Valsh. R. G 


_ Marpotes (5% §. v, 388.)—Your correspondent 
is referred to the Perey Anecdotes, art. “ The 1st 
of May,” a very interesting one, in which Strutt 
is epitomized. It is said that in some parts of the 
north of England the Ist of May is still a festival, 
and that some of the honours of the May game are 
still retained. Frepx. Ruue. 


_ Mr. Hirtow Price will find some interesting 
information “concerning maypoles, and the ancient 





May-day festivities,” in Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes, pp. 309-316, 4to., London, 1810, and at 
p. 202, and Introduction, p. 40. He will also find 
the same subject treated of in Brady’s Clavis 
Calendaria, pp. 340-348, vol. i., London, 1815. 
He can also refer to Roberts's Cambrian Popular 
Antiquities, p. 117, on May-day. 
E. C. Harineton. 
The Close, Exeter. 


In a cross country journey I took in May, 1870, 
I came, five miles from Cirencester, to a very con- 
siderable sized, happy-looking village, called Paul- 
ton, on the green of which was reared a maypole, 
still bedecked and garlanded, showing that the old 
English custom had not passed away in those 
latitudes. W. Puxittirs. 


“ ALL ON ONE SIDE, LIKE THE BRIDGENORTH 
ELEcTION” (5 §. v. 407.)—The origin of this 
Shropshire saying has been discussed by Mr. 
Hartshorne in his valuable Salopia Antiqua, 
London, 1841, 8vo., see p. 336, without a success- 
ful derivation being traced. I believe, however, 
that the phrase arises from the really one-sided 
nature of an electioneering contest at Bridgenorth. 
Influence in the borough was supposed to be a 
possession of the owner of the neighbouring Apley 
estate, which includes nearly all the town. The 
member was thus always the nominee of Apley ; 
the opposition candidate never had any chance : 
hence the proverb. H. &..f. 


Tue Execution or Scanian (5 8S, v. 409.)— 
Scanlan, who was an officer in the Royal Navy, 
and a member of an ancient and respectable family 
in the county of Limerick, was executed on the 
16th of March (Spring Assizes), 1820, for the 
murder of his wife Elly, or Ellen, Scanlan, other- 
wise Elly O’Connor, “the Colleen Bawn” of Mr. 
Boucicault’s drama. The details of Scanlan’s 
horrible crime, the informations of the witnesses, 
&c., are given in Lenihan’s History and Anti- 
quities of Limerick. 

Mavrice Lentmmay, M.R.1LA. 

Limerick. 

[The curious may also consult a shilling volume, Ellen 
Hanly ; or, the True History of the Colleen Bawn, by (ne 
who knew her in Life and saw her in Death (Dublin, 
Moffat; London, Hamilton & Adams, 1868). Scanlan’s 
brother survived till 1869, in one day of which year he 
fell dead, near Wellesley Bridge, Limerick. He was then 
seventy years of age, and in poor circumstances. ] 


Anonymous AustrRaALiAN Drama (5™ §. v. 
328.)—The author of The Haunted Housemaid ; 
or, the Villain of the Velvet Veskit, and of The 
Noble Barbarians; or, the Soldier, the Savage, and 
the Submission, was the late Crosbie Ward, Esq., 
M. L. C. of Christchurch, Canterbury, New 
Zealand. M. A, Coxe. 


Teignmouth. 
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“Domestic Asipes; or, Trura 1x PaReEn- 
THEsIs” (5™ §. y. 329.)—I do not know where A 
will find “a poetical satire with the title” of The 
Way of the World; but he will find the poem he 
wants in Thomas Hood’s Works, vol. i. of the ten- 
volume edition of 1869-73, p. 55. The title of 
the poem is as given in the heading. 

H. Buxton Formay. 

38, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


This satire, by Tom Hood, was lately plagiarized, 
and the plagiarism was exposed by the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. §HiRonDELue. 


Lapy ARABELLA Deyyy (5* §S. v. 346.)—I am 
afraid Lady Arabella was not as wise as she was 
good. A story is told (I don’t know whether it is 
true or not, but I won’t quote Sir Walter Scott to 
that effect) that a young woman applied to her for 
help in gaining admission to a Dublin establish- 
ment for “ Magdalenes.” Lady Arabella, on be- 
ginning to put questions, discovered that the girl 
was a “ Magdalene” in no sense whatever, and, 
supposing she did not know what she was asking, 
told her “ she was not qualified.” The girl asking 
what the qualification was, Lady Arabella was fool 
enough to explain herself, and the girl departed ; 
but returning after some time, she repeated her 
request, and Lady Arabella her former answer, to 
which the girl replied “ that she had been qualified 
since.” C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Eventne Mass (5" §, v. 344.)—In B. Winkles’s 
French Cathedrals we are informed that 
**on the 11th of May, 1625, the marriage of Henrietta of 
France, daughter of Henry IV., with the Duke of 
Chevreuse as proxy for King Charles I. of England, was 
celebrated in the parvis of Notre Dame by Cardinal de 
la Rouchefoucault. Upon this occasion a gallery was 
erected on that side of the church which is next to the 
Archbishop's palace, and another leading from the great 
= to the entrance of the choir, where mass was cele- 

rated in the evening.” —P. 47. 
a OF. B 


“ Asn Wixps” (5 §. v. 363.)—As in Rutland, 
cold spring winds are always spoken of in Cheshire 
as harsh, and there is also a slight approach in the 

ronunciation to the word ash, or rather hash. 

he opposite to harsh as applied to the weather is 
meish. A pleasant, genial day in spring is always 
spoken of as melsh. Ropert Hoivanp. 


We say ask wind, not ash wind, in the north- 
western part of Lincolnshire. Ask signifies with 
us harsh to touch or taste, astringent, sour, sharp. 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Hensuatw’s Domespay Book (5" §, v. 354.)— 
In the note upon Domesday Book at the above 
reference, it is stated that this translation was by 





Dr. Wilkinson, and that it is so little known that 
it is not named in the lists of translations, On 
the title-page of all the copies I have seen it is 
stated to be the work of the Rev. Samuel Henshall 
and Dr. Wilkinson ; but I have always understood 
that it was chiefly Mr. Henshall’s work, and it is 
entered in most bibliographical works under his 
name. Mr. Henshall was Rector of St. Mary, 
Stratford-le-Bow, and died in 1807. Is there an 
fuller account of him and his works, most of whic 
were incomplete, than the short one in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ? Epwarp Sotty, 


“ WHERE HIGH THE HEAVENLY TEMPLE STANDS” 
(5% §. v. 208, 377.)—Any of your readers who 
may fancy Logan the plagiarized, instead of the 
plagiary, should read an admirable analysis of his 
claims to “ The Cuckoo Ode,” &c., which appeared 
in the British Quarterly Review for 1875, pp. 500- 
513. The writer most thoroughly demolishes 
Logan’s claim to the works in dispute. sas 


“Swink” (5% §, vy. 187, 232, 357) is used in the 
sense referred to at Winchester as well as at 
Eton. There is, however, no contradiction, as Mr. 
Daviess supposes. The boy who swinks is toiling, 
or thought to be toiling, at his lessons instead of 
at his out-door play. Henry H. Gress. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Women’s Ricuts (5" §. iv. 269, 493 ; v. 37, 
138.)—The parish of Little Wakering, in Essex, 
possesses at this moment a female parish clerk, 
who is also the schoolmistress. A comely and 
highly respectable looking dame she is. Her 
“Amens,” which I had the pleasure of hearing 
yesterday (May 8), are clear and sonorous. Her 
responses rise well above the rustic murmur of the 
bourg. Long may she continue to “— -_ 


Bett-Riscers’ Lireratvre (5" §. iv. 62, 153, 
317; v. 35, 395.)—Over the tower arch in the 
ringers’ chamber of the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, Northampton, are these lines :— 

“ Here Bells Melodious move with Art Sublime 

And various numbers Beat in Mood and Time 

Let Clamour cease the cause of dire Mischance 

In Joyfull silence lead the Mystic Dance 

So Music raises her Majestic Strains om. 

Whilts Notes Harmonious reach the distant Plaines. 

Tuomas Norra. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


Rorat Porrrarts (5% S. vy. 367, 416.)—I be- 
lieve the “authorities” for most of the portraits 
of English kings in certain editions of Hume and 
Goldsmith are those compiled by Vertue : as to 
that of Henry IV., to which J. F. T. refers, the 
original seems to be that alleged ancient likeness 
which was formerly at Hampton Court, Hereford- 
shire, and is now at Cassiobury, the property of 
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the Earl of Essex. The likeness of Richard IT. 
seems, if my memory does not deceive me, to be 
due to the famous portrait of the monarch which 
is now, I believe, in Westminster Abbey, after 
an elegant “ restoration,” and supposed to be 
the sole authority for the subject, except coins. I 
resume Vertue referred to coins, and a vigorous 
inner consciousness, for portraits of the earlier 
sovereigns. F. G. 8. 


AspInwALt 1x America (5® §. v. 9.)—This 
town was named after Mr. Aspinwall, of the firm 
of Howland & Aspinwall, proprietors of the line 
of steamers at the time running from New York 
to Aspinwall, and from Panama to San Francisco. 
The town of Colon, established in the English 
interests, has not prospered. The old Spanish 
town of Chagres, near the above, in Central 
America, or Granada, was badly situated on the 
river of the same name. J. McC. B. 

Hobart Town. 


“TrrtoTtaL” (5% §, iv. 429; v. 18, 137, 398.) 
—The account given by Mr. Kearton to Dr. 
Drxon was incorrect in every particular. 1. The 
person referred to was Mr. Swindlehurst, not 
“Swingelhurst”; 2. Mr. Swindlehurst was not a 
stutterer ; 3. He had nothing whatever to do with 
the origin of the word “ teetotal,” or its application 
to the total abstinence movement. 

Dawson Burns. 


Sr. Curnzert (5 §. v. 387.)—Can the learned 
J.T. F. tell me why donkeys are called cuddies in 
the north of England, after St. Cuthbert, and 
neddies in the south, after St. Edward ? 

F. B. 


Derivation oF Stiutox, Guarroy, AND Con- 
NINGTON (5 §. v. 109, 236.)—Stilton, from Anglo- 
Saxon Stael, a man’s name : Stael’s town. Glatton, 
from the British word glastennen, the holm-oak— 
4.e. the town of the holm-oak. Connington has 
been already given. HIRONDELLE. 

Walsall. 


“Pretty ” (3% §. vii. 453 ; viii. 7, 57, 98, 137, 
197 ; 5" S. v. 214, 276.)—The meaning here given 
to the word has been retained by a lower grade in 
society—cottagers—who cleave to the ancient 
usage of words for many years after their meanings 
or + pe mar have been changed by the middle 
and upper classes. It was only lately that I was 
giving some “picture books” to a little child, 
when her grandmother said to her, “Now, my 
dear, speak pretty to the gentleman.” I also hear 
from cottagers the phrase, “He behaved very 
pretty,” where the person in question had done 
what was expected of him, or shown some kind- 
ness. The gipsy fortune-teller’s “pretty gentle- 


man” would seem to have the same signification. 
Curnpert Bepe. 








“Tnroxicatine” (5% §. iv. 409, 523; v. 137, 
276.)—The two following passages from Sir D. 
Lyndesay’s Works, pp. 415, 418 (E. E. T. Soc.), 
carry back the use of the word beyond Milton. 
The former passage has the sense “ poisoned,” but 
the latter has the modern meaning, or is closely 
akin to it :— 

“ Kings sould of gude exempils be the well ; 

Bot, gif that your strands be intoxicate, 

In steid of wyne, thay drink the poyson fell.” 
“Ye se the king is yit effeminate, 

And gydit be Dame Sensualitie, 

Rycht sa with young counsall inforicate ; 

Swa at this tyme ye haif your libertie.” 

Go W..ae 


A Forx-Lore Socrery (5" §. v. 124, 294.)— 
The suggestions of Mr. Bower at the latter refer- 
ence are being carried out, and have been worked 
with great success for some years, in the Midlands, 
and a great deal of matter of interest has been col- 
lected. Some six or seven years ago a Birming- 
ham newspaper (I forget which) began to collect 
old lore. This was followed by a Chesterfield 
paper, The Derbyshire Times, which, under the 
special editorship of a well-known contributor to 
“N. & Q.,” published weekly for several years 
from one to three cols. of valuable and interesting 
matter, under the heading of “ Local Notes and 
Queries.” This form of “news” was soon imitated 
by neighbouring papers, with pretty fair success 
on the whole. Amongst the papers which con- 
tinue to collect from their readers under this head- 
ing I may name the Manchester Guardian, the 
Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, the Brad- 
ford Observer, and three Derby papers—the 
Reporter, Advertiser, and Mercury. Several Che- 
shire newspapers publish antiquarian notes, and 
the North of England Advertiser a short time ago 
made this kind of reading a principal feature in 
its weekly issue. Tomas RatcLiFrFrE. 

Worksop. 


Domespay Boox (5* §. v. 188, 354.)—Ingul- 
phus cannot be used as evidence for what took 
place in the reign of Alfred. Great part of the 
book is now known to be a mere romance. I have 
not Carte at hand to see what he says concerning 
the supposed Domesday Book of Alfred. If such 
a record was ever compiled, which I doubt, it is 
highly improbable that it was in existence in the 
reign of King Edward IV. A. 0. V. ® 


“Snampies” (5 §. v. 261, 355.)—In illustra- 
tion of the earlier use of this word, whose history 
has been so clearly traced by Mr. Skeat, reference 
may be made to the Authorized Version of 
1 Cor. x. 25, “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat, asking no question for conscience sake,” 
where the original reads év paxéAAw. This is an 
instance of a Latin word in Greek garb. Ma- 
cellum, whatever its etymology, signifies, like 
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shambles in its earlier use, the place of sale, not 
the place of slaughter. It is further noticeable 
that “the shambles,” though plural in form, here 
represents @ noun in the singular number. In 
fact this plural has, by established usage, the force 
of a collective noun. Mr. Sxear’s account of its 
uses may accordingly be amended as follows : 
“The plural meant, originally, stools; then 
benches ; then” a place where benches were col- 
lected “‘ on which flesh was exposed for sale.” 
V.ELLL.LC.LYV. 


“As DRUNK AS mice” (5" §S, v, 228, 314, 358, 
394.)—The following tale of a sober mouse is 
known in Craven :— 

“ Ane day ther’ wer’ a meause tummelt i’ t’ gully vat 
[a onteteny B g an’ t’ cat sat watchin’ on ’t. When 
t’ meauze wer’ like t’ dreawn, it sed t' t’ cat, ‘If tha 
helps ma eaut, an’ lets ma shak masel’, tha '’s ha’ ma.’ 
So t’ cat agreed, an’ helpt t’ meause eaut, an’ t’ meause 
ran away t’ 't hoiil. ‘Eh!’ sed t’ cat, ‘au thowt tha 
sed au mud ha’ tha.’ ‘ Ki,’ sed t’ meause, wi’ a girn, 
* bud foiik say eaut when they ‘re i’ drink.’” 

H. T. Crorron. 

Manchester. 


Rirvatism (5" §, v. 359, 417.)—It should fur- 
ther be noted that, in reference to the eastern 
position of the altar, it was objected :— 

“You have lately so set it, that the minister cannot 
possibly stand on the north side of the Table, ther being 
neyther side standing northward.”—Cosin’s Corresp., 
Surtees Soc. vol. lii. p. 179. 

This is at any rate the language of common 
sense—a term which can hardly be applied to the 
designation of “north side,” as applied to the 
“north end” of a long table. Such a use of 
terms, though mathematically accurate, would 
never be employed apart from mathematics, ex- 
cept to serve party ends. J. T. F. 

datfield Hall, Durham. 


Coronet Josern Bopen (5" S. v. 368, 414.)— 
The following is an accurate copy ofa monumental 
inscription in Trinity Church, Cheltenham :— 

“In a vault beneath this church are deposited the 
remains of | Eliz'* Boden, who died the 24** Au," 1827, 
aged 19 years. | By her decease the residuary property 
of her —y4 (the late Lieu.-Col. Joseph Boden, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Bombay Establishment), | 
now in the Court of Chancery, estimated at the sum of 
£25,000 or | thereabouts, devolves to the University of 
Oxford, and according to | the following directions ex- 
tracted from his will, dated the | 15 August, 1811, is 
*to be by that Body appropriated in and towards | the 
erection and endowment of a Professorship in the San- 
scrit | Language at or in any or either of the Colleges in 
the said Univer | sity, being of opinion that a more 

meral and critical know | ledge of that language will 

a means of enabling my | countrymen to proceed in 
the conversion of the natives of | India to the Christian 
Religion, by disseminating a know | ledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures amongst them, more | effectually than all 
other means whatsoever.’ | Lieu.-Col. Boden died at 
Lisbon on the 21" Nov", 1811. | To perpetuate his me- 
mory, and record | the pious purpose to which he de- 





voted his property to be | applied, the surviving exe- 
cutors of his last will and | testament have caused thig 
tablet to be here affixed.” 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that 
in Trinity Church, Cheltenham, there are at pre- 
sent no less than 171 monumental inscriptions, 
several of which are highly interesting and useful 
in different respects, and that I have accurate 
copies of them all in my possession. ABHBA, 


“Tue Anctent Martver” (5 §. v. 89, 174, 
212, 338.)—I suspect the picture mentioned by 
A. J. M. is the one preserved at Glenthorne, near 
Linton, Devon, the house of the late Rev. Walter 
Halliday. It is, however, more than forty years 
ago since I saw it there. 

W. J. Berynarp Smira. 

Temple. 


Tue Winow or Epnesvs (5 §. v. 187, 353.)— 
The modification of this story inquired for by 
Mr. FirzcEratp may be found in Peter Pindar’s 
W orks, where it is called “ Old Simon: a Tale.” 

A. B. Mipp.etoy. 


“ OccasionaALLy” (5 §, v. 226, 313, 357.)— 
Still one more local meaning of this word seems to 
have escaped notice. In Cheshire it is generally 
used in the sense of “ for want ofa better.” Asan 
instance, if you give 2 workman a tool that is not 
quite suitable for his work, and ask him, “Can 
you muke shift with this ?” he will answer, “ Yea, 
[ can do with it occasionally.” 

Rosert Hoiwann. 


Tae Durasiuity or THE Human Hair (5" 38. 
v. 326.)—With reference to this subject, and the 
coffin in which the hair was discovered, the follow- 
ing recent remarks by Canon Raine will prove 
interesting :— 

« Another discovery of rare, if not unique, interest was 
made in the cemetery last year. A large stone coffin 
was uncovered, containing another of lead. The lid of 
this bore a curiously corded pattern impressed upon it. 
When this lid was removed, it was found that the corpse 
had been laid upon a bed of gypsum, which had also 
been poured over it, so that a perfect impression of the 
body was obtained. The head seemed to have been 
originally upon a pillow, so that it was above the 
gypsum. And here a remarkable sight presented itself. 
The facial part of the skull had given way, so that the 
tack of the head was precipitated forward, and on it 
was the long folded tress of a young Roman lady, with 
two jet pins, beautifully wrought, remaining in it. The 
hair had preserved its colour, auburn of several shades; 
it had kept its smoothness, and was so limp when first 
exposed to the light that it might have been washed and 
almost combed. It now constitutes, as may be imagined, 
one of the choice treasures of the York Museum, an 
shows no sign of decay.” 

Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


JustiF1aABLE Homicipe (5 S. iv. 27, 76, 116, 
192, 329, 455 ; v. 157, 311.) —The folly of persons 
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outside the pale of Freemasonry discussing what 
happens within is evident because their arguments 
are without premises. They are in ignorance. 
There are principles and secrets in Freemasonry. 
The principles are inductively patent, the secrets 
hidden. The principles which govern the craft 
are (inter alia) loyalty to the magistrate in its 
largest sense ; respect for and obedience to the law 
of the State affording its protection ; love for the 
brotherhood ; universal charity as expounded by 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiii. ; prohibition of discussion 
on politics and religion. If it were otherwise, I 
could not have for a brother and sit down in un- 
alloyed peace with a Christian, Jew, Mahometan, 
Parsee, et cetera, and the heads and scions of royal 
houses would not continue in the craft, and form 
part of its brotherhood. A knowledge of the 
secrets can only be obtained by entering the 
arcana. This will (impliedly) answer some and 
confirm others of your correspondents, and I trust 
will end the discussion. Geo. WHITE. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Tom Ler, THE Murperer (5" §. v. 367) of Dr. 
Richard Petty, of Grassington, was executed “ at 
the Tyburn without Micklegate Bar,” York, on 
Monday, July 25, 1768 ; “ after execution Lee was 
hung in chains at Grassington-gate, near the place 
where the murder was committed.” These par- 
ticulars are afforded by the compiler of Criminal 
Chronology of York Castle. Krxeston. 


Canon Kinestey’s “ Witp Norts-Easter” 
(5 S. v. 367.)—W. H. C. will find the parody on 
this ode in the issue of Punch for April 10, 1858. 

T. R. Grunpy. 

Newton Abbot. 


“THe Iranian Wire” (5 §. v. 367) was 
written by Mr. Thos. Doubleday, of Newcastle. 
He was the author of two other tragedies, Babing- 
ton and Caius Marius. Wm. Dopp. 

Newcastle. 

[See ante, p. 429.] 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Islam under the Arabs. By Robert Durie Osborn, Major 
in the Bengal Staff Corps. (Longmans & Co.) 
AurHoven only the first part of a history of Islam, this 
volume is perfect in itself, and its subject is of a story 
full of wonder and productive of wonder on the part of 
the reader. It has cost Major Osborn seven years of 
labour ; and this narrative of the beginning of Mubam- 
medan history as far as regards the rule of the Arabs 
will be followed by those of the rule of the Persians and 
the rule of the Turks. In other words, Major Osborn 
will trace the progress of Islam from Mekka to Delhi. 
The second work will be entitled The Khalifsof Baghdad ; 
and the third, Islam in India. To achieve the last with 
success the author, who at first intended to confine him- 





self to the third part of the subject, was obliged to begin 
at the fountain head. “The so-called Mogul empire was 
a mystery for which I could find no satisfactory expla- 
nation. Under the stress of what impulse had these 
invaders abandoned the uplands of Central Asia to erect 
an empire at Delhi and Agra? They styled themselves 
Muhammedans, but it was clear that the religion the 
professed, and which they affirmed to be identical with 
that in the Koran, had passed through a number of trans- 
forming influences before it assumed the form exhibited 
in India.” We wish the Major health and strength for 
the remainder of his task. He will be hard put to it to 
give to his future pages greater and more varied interest 
than may be found through every chapter of this portion 
of the marvellous history, which opens with the call of 
the Prophet, a.p. 612, and closes with the murder of 
Yezid, a.p. 750, with whose murder the ruin of the 
Ommayas was complete. 


Thoughts on the Book of Job. By R. F. Hutchinson, 
M.D. M.R.C.S.E. (Bagster.) 

Tuts must not be regarded as a critical commentary. 
The writer, after constant perusal of the Book of Job in 
India, where a lengthened residence, he says, enabled 
him to recognize many allusions and descriptions in it 
previously obscure, has committed to paper his thoughts 
on what he has read. 


Waifs and Strays, by Capt. Hugh A. Kennedy (W. W. 
Morgan), will commend itself to chess players, and not 
the less so that a portion of the sketches were penned 
thirty years ago. ‘To this the second edition have been 
added “ Buckle as a Chess Player,” “ Buckle’s Chess 
References,” and “Albany Fonblanque as a Chess 
Player”; these originally appeared in The Westminster 
Papers. 


Dmitri, by Major-Gen. G. G. Alexander, C.B. (Long- 
mans), is a dramatic sketch from Russian history, 
having for its principal character the “ False Demetrius ” 
(the prototype, it would seem, of a certain personage in 
a late celebrated trial), the successor on the throne of 
Russia of Boris Godunov, who rendered himself parti- 
cularly obnoxious to his subjects by making drunkenness 
a capital offence. 


May's British and Irish Press Guide continues to 
afford useful information. 





Tae History or “N. & Q.”—It was indisputably a 
happy thought that occurred to my old and valued friend, 
Mr. Toms, when he originated your excellent and world- 
famed periodical. He has been the happy means of 
eliciting invaluable stores of knowledge, and of con- 
tributing to the pleasure and instruction of thousands of 
his fellow-creatures. I well remember his late most 
excellent son-in-law, the Rev. C. F. Secretan, bringing 
me the first number ; and from that day to this the work 
has been the source of unfailing pleasure tome. May I 
ask him, through your columns, from whence he derived 
the happy inspiration of your title? I find, in the second 
volume of the Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
(Lond., 1821), p. 177, a letter from Mr. Edgeworth to 
Dr. Darwin, in which he says :—* Are you still bent upon 
agriculture! If you are, here is a note and query for you.” 
Is this the earliest conjunction of the words, or was ita 
familiar expression? That our friend may live to be a 
centenarian, and that his origination may surpass even 
the length of days of old Sylvanus Urban (whose ex- 
tinction I sincerely regretted), is the wish and hope, I am 
sure, not only of myself, but of all your subscribers. Mr. 
Edgeworth's letter is dated 1798. Ricnarp Hooper. 

Upton Rectory, Didcot. 
[We are quite certain that after the above appeal Mr. 
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Toms will furnish us with what, in one sense, may be 
termed his autobiography. We can promise that, from 
their undoubted interest, his papers on the subject 
would prove most acceptable to our readers. | 


Tue Dercatocur.—Mr. J. R. Dore (Huddersfield) 
writes :—“ In ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ p. 439, you say 
the Prayer Book translation of the Decalogue ‘ is that of 
the Great Bible of 1539-40.’ If you will refer to any 
edition of the Great Bible, you will find this is not the 
case: for instance, the Seventh Commandment reads, 
‘Thou shalt not break wedlocke.’ The first Bible in 
which the rendering occurs, ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,’ is the Genevan or Breeches Bible of 1560; this 
was adopted by the translators of the Bishops’ Bible in 
1568 ; but the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 have the 
rendering z which did not exist in any Bible until 1560, 
therefore Mr. Blunt must be in error. My opinion is 
that the Decalogue in the Prayer Book was not taken 
from any Bible, but was an independent translation ; 
but as this opinion is opposed to all authorities on the 
subject, perhaps it may not be worth much.” 


Ovr late editor’s May-day “ N. & Q.” did good service 
for his candidate, Ann Sumpter. The contributions he 
received enabled him to purchase 210 votes ; she polled, 
in addition, 235, making, with 256 already polled, 701, so 
that it may reasonably be hoped the November election 
may secure Ann Sumpter a pension from the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables. 


Severat scientific gentlemen having volunteered to 
give lectures in connexion with the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus, at South Kensington, on the free 
evenings, Professor Roscoe, of the Owens College, Man- 
chester, will deliver the first on Saturday, June 3, at eight 
o'clock, in the Conference Room, on ‘‘ Dalton’s Instru- 
ments and what he did with them.” 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


M. Pavt Bansrer, Lecturer on the French Language 
at the Manchester Grammar School, writes :—“ Where 
can I see a copy of Traité de la Prononciation des Con- 
sonnes et des Voyelles finales des Mots Francais dans leur 
rapport avec les Consonnes ef les Voyelles initiales des 
Mots suivants, swivi de la Prosodie de la Langue Fran- 
gaise, Paris, 1824 (no name of the publisher) ?” 


Jxo. Harnts.—We have returned all that was ever 
received—evidently a very imperfect MS., as it is headed 
Bl. Please rewrite the matter, but in paragraphs and 
notin columns. Each paragraph can be headed with 
the name of the cathedral. 


8. (New Univ. Club.)—“ Fiat justitia, ruat clam.” 
See “N. & Q,” 4" 8. i. 94; ix. 433; 5" 8. iv. 339; v 
111; but consult especially the last reference (p. 111) in 
our present volume. 


E. Marsnatt.—We have modified the terms of your 

uery, as you will see. Mr. Richmond's experience, in 
the case of the celebrated portrait of Richard II. in 
Westminster Abbey, is our justification. 


C. F. Warrcensry should consult the encyclopmdias, 
biographical dictionaries, and other similar works in the 
Public Library at Melbourne. 

M., v. E. writes :—“ Will you have the kindness to in- 
form Mr. ScuompBenc that I will be home the first week 
in June, and will see about his query ?” 





H. J. R. Marstox.— 
“ Of one that lov'd not wisely, but too well.” 

— Othello, Act v. sc. 2. 

Tagopor Marx.—“ Exceptio firmat (probat) regulam.” 
See “ N. & Q.,” 4" S. xi. 153, 197, 258, 433. 

Cc. B. C. (New York.)—“Raphaela Herns.” 
ante, p. 368. 

J. McC. B. (Hobart Town.)—See ante, p. 157. 

W. M. Eaeiestone.—Will appear. 

Tux “ Te Deum” at the earliest opportunity. 

Errata.—In the heading (5 8. v. 423), “On the 
insertion of m after }, and after d,” transpose the m 
and the 5, and the 2» and the d. The same mistake 
occurs also col. 1, line 2 from bottom, and col. 2, line 8 
from bottom (of text). I am very much vexed at having 
been guilty of such errataasthe above. F. Canc, 

Sydenham Hill. 


See 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The Work is copiously illustrated with Ancient Memorials, B 
Monuments, Coats of Arms, and 22 Original Portraits of the Period 
the sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, &c. Itis 
with Historical, Aesiqueree. and Genealogical Information, and 
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spondence on matters of State and County interest, extending over 
Six Centuries, as well as Pedigrees of Families claiming affinity to, or 
as offshoots of, this ancient Sept. 

Subscribers’ Names may — sent to Jamas R. Scorr, Clevelands, 
Walthamstow, ame, Fo a — Simmons & Borren, Shoe Lane, 
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